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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE long-drawn process of reconstituting the 

Liberal machine is at last nearing completion. 

The Liberal Administrative Committee, which has 
itself undergone reconstitution since its last meeting, 
as the result of the annual elections, has now appointed 
the Chairman and the members of the new Organiza- 
tion Committee. The selections are stated to have been 
unanimous, a pleasing fact after the public bickerings 
of recent months. What is even more valuable, they 
are very good selections. Sir Herbert Samuel is a man 
with a distinguished record, and high administrative 
gifts. He is a convinced Liberal with a progressive out- 
look (as his Chairmanship of the Coal Commission 
Shows). He has remained entirely aloof from the recent 


feuds within the party. His ability, energy, and inde- 
pendence are beyond question. We write before Sir 
Herbert Samuel has given his answer to the invitation 
conveyed to him; but he is expected to accept. If he 
does, the party will owe him a real debt of gratitude. 
Men who have held the high positions which he has held 
do not usually undertake the rather tedious work of 
party organization. But in the plight to which the 
Liberal Party has been reduced, a commanding 
appointment of this sort is of the utmost value. The 
Liberal Party needs to pull itself together. Sir Herbert 
Samuel and the new committee should give it a chance 


of doing so. 
* * # 


The negotiations at Hankow have again tem- 
porarily broken down; this time because Mr. Chen was 
dissatisfied with certain unspecified references to 
** assurances ” in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech of 
February 10th. Until further explanations are re- 
ceived from Mr. O’Malley, it is useless to speculate as 
to the precise nature of Mr. Chen’s objections. This is 
the third time that Mr. Chen has broken off the dis- 
cussions—each time for a different reason—but it marks 
a distinct advance that, on this occasion, an agreement 
had actually been drawn up, and was only awaiting 
signature. This is a hopeful sign, for it reflects real 
credit on the diplomatic ability of both Mr. O’Malley 
and Mr. Chen. It is common ground that the treaties 
must be revised, but to carry out the change of regime 
in its practical implications, such as the rendition of 
the Hankow Concession, is no easy task. Both sides 
have legitimate interests to be protected, and the pro- 
gress of the negotiations suggests that the way is being 
found. On the whole, we are confirmed in our belief 
that Mr. Chen sincerely desires an agreement, but is 
also anxious to gain time. This anxiety is doubtless 
due to the military situation. 

* * * 


The Cantonese army has inflicted a severe defeat 
on Marshal Sun Chuan-fang and is approaching Hang- 
chow. Marshal Chang has announced his intention of 
marching south against the Cantonese. If Wu Pei-fu 
receives his troops in a friendly manner, he will be 
treated as an ally. If not, he will be subju- 
gated. It is extremely doubtful whether Wu will 
accept this contingent offer of friendship, and the new 
campaigning season may open with a general reshuffle. 
It is quite on the cards that Wu Pei-fu and Sun Chuan- 
fang (if the latter survives the present Cantonese on- 
slaught) may enter into alliance to oppose Chang’s 
southward advance. If so they will virtually be acting 
as a protecting buffer to the Cantonese, who will either 
drive an advantageous bargain with them beforehand, 
or fall upon them when they are engaged with the 
Manchu armies. The prize at stake is, of course, the 
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revenues of the Yang-tze valley, and it is significant 
that all parties have repudiated the American suggestion 
of a neutral zone round Shanghai. Considering the com- 
position and record of Chang’s and Wu’s forces, the 
new development strengthens the British Government’s 
case for taking steps to secure the Shanghai Concession 
against the horrors of a sack. It adds also to the 
difficulty of negotiations ; but the only safe course is to 
continue working out the details of a modus vivendi, 
and to make it clear that the British offer is entirely 
independent of changes in the military situation, and 
that the Government are ready to enter into agreement 
on the same terms with the de facto rulers of each part 
of China. 
* * * 

On Monday there was a preliminary skirmish in 
the House of Commons on the subject of the amend- 
ment of trade-union law. The spokesmen of Labour 
were obviously embarrassed by their ignorance of what 
the Government is about to propose, and the whole 
debate would have been unremarkable but for a speech 
by Sir John Simon which formed an interesting sequel 
to his speeches during the General Strike. It can hardly 
be doubted that the end of the General Strike was 
hastened by Sir John’s emphatic declaration (so much 
more definite than that of the Attorney-General) that 
it was illegal. He adhered on Monday to that opinion, 
but he admitted that the law was not clear on the 
point, and he contended that if the legislation now con- 
templated by the Government makes that illegality 
plain, it will deserve support. If the Government’s 
measure were indeed confined to that point, and if the 
difficulty of definition could be overcome so that only 
general strikes were made illegal, no Liberal would 
oppose it. But scepticism as to the Government’s. in- 
tentions and the possibility of watertight legislation 
drove several Liberals, including Mr. Runciman, into 
the Opposition lobby, while others, including Sir John 
Simon himself, abstained. 

* a * 

There was a passage towards the end of Sir John 
Simon’s speech which has not received the attention 
that it deserves :— 


‘* The real danger,’ he said, ‘‘ which I see in occupy- 
ing some portion of the Session on this subject is this: 
When all is said and done, dealing with this subject, 
however wisely and discreetly you deal with it, is not 


the same thing as attacking the heart of the problem. 
It is rather like holding a Hague Convention and decid- 
ing the exact rules under which people may go to war 
when what you really want is a League of Nations to 
try and inculcate a spirit which will prevent people from 
going to war.”’ 
That is an analogy which clearly indicates the futility 
of legislating against general strikes; while any 
attempt to interfere with trade-union funds may be 
likened to those petty restrictions on a frontier which 
do little to embarrass a neighbouring Power, but cause 
irritation, making war more likely. 
* x 


On Tuesday the House debated a motion in favour 
of House of Lords ** Reform,”’’ introduced by a Tory 
private member. At the conclusion of the discussion 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks said that :— 

‘*The speeches which had been made by hon. 
members on the Ministerial side of the House would be 
most carefully considered by the Prime Minister and the 
Government, who intended to carry out fully the pledges 
which they had given to the people of this country. The 
Prime Minister and the Government fully appreciated the 
gravity of the position and the desirability of restoring 
to the other Chamber some of the powers of which they 
were deprived in 1911, and which Parliament then 
declared must be taken into consideration.” 


Let there be no mistake. The only pledge given to 
*‘ the people of this country ” on this subject was an 
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implicit pledge not to restore the former powers of the 
House of Lords. Speaking at Perth on October 25th, 
1924, just before the last General Election, Mr. Baldwin 
said :— 

‘Mr. Asquith said many years ago, at the time of 
the passing of the Parliament Act, that the position of 
the House of Lords as left under that Act could not 
remain as a permanency, and he regarded the Act itself 
as an emergency Act until time could be found to deal 
with the whole question of the Second Chamber. His 
desires to complete the work on which he embarked have 
never been fulfilled. The position of the Second Chamber 
has never been properly regularized, and it is a matter 
of grave doubt whether safeguards in the Parliament 
Act as they stand against hasty legislation are sufficient 
to prevent it being carried behind the backs of the 
electors, particularly in regard to all Bills which have 
financial provisions in them. The present regulation 
with regard to financial Bills seems to open the door to 
far-reaching legislative changes being carried when they 
are not really financial, but only camouflaged as such. 
So I think it is our duty to consider, within the frame- 
work of the Parliament Act, whether it is practicable to 
make provision for the machinery of the Second Chamber 
for preserving the ultimate authority in legislation to 
the considered judgment of the people, and, if it is prac- 
ticable, the adaptation or amendment of the constitution 
of the House of Lords would be a necessary condition 
for carrying this into effect. It is a question of very 
considerable difficulty, but it is one of great importance, 
and if a Unionist Government have time and power it 
would receive our attention.”’ 


This was Mr. Baldwin’s only reference to the House of 
Lords issue in the whole election campaign. We quoted 
the passage at the time from the GLascow HERALD re- 
port, as it was very inadequately reported in the London 
Press. (The Times, for instance, did not even reveal 
that Mr. Baldwin had mentioned the House of Lords.) 
Even so, it obviously confines any amendment of the 
law ‘* within the framework of the Parliament Act.” 
* * * 

The railway companies and the unions have reached 
an agreement on the vexed question of’ restoring the 
guaranteed week, which has been in abeyance since the 
general strike. The guaranteed week (which means, of 
course, guaranteed pay) is to be restored in three stages. 
From next Monday, four days’ earnings are to be 
guaranteed. Five days’ earnings are to be guaranteed 
from March 14th; and the guaranteed week is to be com- 
pletely restored on April 11th. This seems a reasonable 
arrangement. The volume of railway traffic is recover- 
ing, with the recovery of trade; and the idea is that by 
April there will be sufficient work to employ the staffs 
full-time without the need for dismissals. Even if this 
expectation is not fully realized, the effects of the coal 
stoppage should have worn off by April; and, as the 
summer is the busiest season for the railways, they 
should be able to employ as many men by then as they 
are likely to have any need for in the near future; so 
that there would be no excuse for continuing short-time, 
a device only justifiable in a temporary emergency. The 
railways have, of course, been decidedly over-staffed in 
recent years; many railwaymen (numbered, the unions 
allege, by tens of thousands) have not been re-engaged 
since the general strike; and the possibility of further 
displacements cannot be altogether excluded. This is 
one of a large body of facts that must be borne in mind 
when fantastically optimistic forecasts are made (such 
as that put forward by the Blanesburgh Committee) 
about the course of unemployment. 

* * * 


The London District of the Electrical Trade Union 
is apparently incapable of learning anything even in 
the hard school of experience. Once more it is making 
itself ridiculous, this time at the expense of the citizens 
of Bermondsey, and to the vast annoyance of its Labour 
Mayor and his fellow Labour councillors. Last week 
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the employees in the corporation’s electrical installa- 
tion department achieved a lightning strike without 
communicating their object or grievance to anyone. 
Later it transpired that a new employee in the depart- 
ment had joined a general union and not the E.T.U., 
apparently after his application to join the latter union 
had been adjourned for a fortnight. The Bermondsey 
Council have a by-law that all their employees must 
be trade unionists, but as the Mayor has pointed out, 
this does not mean any particular union, and he asserts 
that there are other men in the same grade who are 
members of general unions. The officials of the London 
District of the E.T.U. have given their approval to 
the strike, but the union exeéutive has not been sum- 
moned, and the headquarters officials at Manchester 
are apparently lying very low, and with some justifica- 
tion. It is as well that Labour politicians should occa- 
sionally taste the troubles and vexations of the modern 
employer, but otherwise there is not much merit in 
what the Mayor describes as ‘* an exhibition of reckless- 
ness and irresponsibility, which gives the present 
Government the very evidence it is seeking for its anti- 
trade-union legislation.”’ 
* * * 


The proposal to remove Covent Garden Market to 
the Foundling Hospital site has been abandoned owing 
to the strength of the opposition aroused. It had in- 
deed become clear that the Bill authorizing the removal 
stood no chance of passing into law, and the directors 
of Beecham’s Estates and Pills, Ltd., wisely decided, 
therefore, to withdraw it. In view of this decision the 
company will surrender their option on the site, but 
the future of the Bloomsbury squares remains in doubt. 
The whole question of preserving the squares and gar- 
dens of London requires attention, and the leaders of 
the movement for saving Bloomsbury will be doing a 
great public service if, having won this first victory, 
they will devote their attention to the wider field. 

* * * 


It is now practically certain that America will be 
represented at the Economic Conference, arranged by 
the League of Nations, which is to be held at Geneva 
in May. The British members of the Conference, 
appointed by the Government but serving, not as 
spokesmen of an official policy, but as experts, will be 
Sir Arthur Balfour, Sir Norman Hill, Mr. W. T. 
Layton, Sir Max Muspratt, and Mr. Arthur Pugh. To 
the foreign observer it may seem odd that the last- 
named should be technically in the position of leading a 
general strike in one May, and appointed by the 
Government to an international economic conference a 
year later, but Mr. Pugh will certainly feel more com- 
fortable in the latter capacity. There has been an 
immense amount of preparation for the Conference, and 
comprehensive agenda have been drawn up. The idea 
is not to frame conventions or to adumbrate new 
treaties, but to hold “‘ a general consultation ”’ in the 
course of which ideas may be freely exchanged and the 
economic evils from which the world is suffering may 
be clearly revealed and traced to their causes. Con- 
siderable prominence is given on the agenda to such 
political interferences with trade as import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions, tariffs and subsidies. If 
an international public opinion critical of these barriers 
can be created, the Conference will have achieved much. 

* * « 


President Coolidge has now suggested to the 
British, Japanese, French, and Italian Governments 
that they should instruct their delegates at the Prepara- 
tory Commission on Disarmament to negotiate a sup- 
plementary ‘treaty for limitation of the lighter naval 
types, without awaiting the holding of the League’s 
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Disarmament Conference. The President has given 
many proofs of a sincere desire to continue the work so 
well begun at Washington, and it ought to be recog- 
nized that, in suggesting that the work should be 
carried on by the delegates at Geneva, including the 
American representatives, he has gone farther than one 
section of American opinion would approve in willing- 
ness to co-operate with the League of Nations. His 
proposal, nevertheless, raises serious difficulties. It is 
based on a belief, very frankly expressed, that if dis- 
armament is based on a concurrent limitation of all 
types of sea, land, and air forces, ‘‘ there would be 
little, if any, prospect of actual progress towards arm 
limitation in the near future.’’ Now, the discussions at 
Geneva have shown that the majority of the Conti- 
nental Powers are deeply impressed with the necessity 
of such concurrent limitation, and France has already 
replied to the American proposals in this sense. 
* * * 

The situation would be very different if the Presi- 
dent’s pessimism with regard to the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission was widely shared by those who 
have followed its work. We know, however, that many 
of those who are most anxious for disarmament, such 
as Lord Cecil, and Professor Philip Baker, who con- 
tributes an admirable letter on the President’s pro- 
posals to the Times of February 12th, take a very 
different view. They have been profoundly impressed 
by the sincerity and success with which the naval, mili- 
tary, and air experts at Geneva have tackled the tech- 
nical difficulties of their task, and they have high hopes 
of the Conference which is to meet in the autumn 
of this year, or at the very latest in the spring of 1928. 
In these circumstances it is impossible for the British 
Government to urge acceptance of the President’s pro- 
posals without appearing to throw suspicion on the 
sincerity of the Continental States, and running the 
risk of a dangerous fissure within the League. The 
danger, no doubt, lies in the impatience of the “‘ Big 
Navy ” Party in the United States, and in American 
suspicion of the League as an instrument of peace; but 
we think a very strong appeal should be made to Ameri- 
can opinion to give time for the Preparatory Commis- 
sion to complete its work. If it succeeds, all and far 
more than is implied in the American proposals will 
be gained. If it fails, which we do not believe, those 
proposals could at once be renewed. 

* * * 

The disturbances in Portugal were far more wide- 
spread and serious than could have been gathered from 
the earlier reports. The revolt in Oporto—the only 
revolt which the Portuguese censorship allowed to be 
reported—was accompanied by an insurrection in 
Lisbon, where several days’ hard fighting were neces- 
sary before the rebels could be forced to surrender. As 
whole quarters of the city were brought under artillery 
fire, and bombing aeroplanes were freely used, Lisbon 
suffered severely. The most curious feature of the out- 
break is that it is quite unexplained. The names of 
those implicated have been communicated; lists of 
destroyed buildings have been freely given; but no 
light has been thrown on the origins or purpose of the 
revolt.. This reticence is suggestive. The chief con- 
spirators had a distinguished record as leaders of armed 
rebellion: why then were they still at large, turning 
their houses into bomb factories? Again, it is stated 
that, wherever crowds collected, the rebels distributed 
arms to them. Why did the crowds accept them and 
against whom did they use them? Finally, should these 
gaps in our knowledge be attributed to the ignorance 
of the Portuguese Government, or the efficiency of 
the Portuguese censorship? In the latter event, how 
much more is being concealed ? 
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WHISTLING UNEMPLOYMENT 


AWAY 


HEN Committees, which were expected to 
WW isesree, produce unanimous reports, look out 

for really egregious errors! Such is the moral 
suggested by the much-lauded Report of the Blanes- 
burgh Committee on Unemployment Insurance. After 
so many nice things have been said—by Mr. Baldwin, 
by the newspapers, and by the Committee themselves 
—about the welcome “ spirit of compromise ”’ which 
has united the representatives of Capital, Labour, and 
the general community, with the suggestion that the 
example thus set within the bosom of a departmental 
committee may spread throughout our factories and 
workshops, it may seem ungracious to rend the product 
of this harmony. But, however ungracious, the task 
must be performed. The Government has announced 
its intention of legislating forthwith on the basis of 
this Report; and Mr. Baldwin hopes that the matter 
will be regarded as non-controversial. It is important, 
therefore, to observe that wise policy must be based 
not merely on agreement, but on reality and common 
sense; that the Blanesburgh Report is built up on an 
assumption, so remote from existing realities and so 
widely improbable, that it is difficult to believe that 
any responsible person can seriously entertain it; that, 
if this assumption is rejected, the main structure col- 
lapses like a house of cards, and the main problem is left 
unsolved. 

The fundamental assumption of the Committee is 
that uneinployment over the net few years will not 
average more than 6 per cent.,* or, say, 700,000. 
Obviously an agreed report and a benevolent Press are 
both greatly facilitated by this assumption. At the 
present time, there is much complaint of the high level 
of the contributions falling on employers and employed. 
In respect of an adult male employee, the employer 
pays 8d. per week, and the worker 7d., for unemploy- 
ment insurance alone. It has been suggested that the 
State, which at present contributes only 6d. per week 
(per man employee), should shoulder a_ larger 
share of the burden; and there are strong argu- 
ments in favour of this course, inasmuch as the 
abnormal post-war unemployment in the export indus- 
tries is not the sort of general risk, attaching to all 
employment, which can be regarded as “ insurable,”’ 
on strict insurance principles, under a general scheme. 
But, manifestly, to Mr. Churchill, with an awkward 
Budget in front of him, a proposal to increase the State 
contribution would be most unpalatable. Indeed, as he 
reduced the State contribution only last year under 
the Economy Act, and incidentally withdrew the statu- 
tory prospect of relief to employers and employed, it 
is fairly clear that he would entertain no suggestion 
of the kind. 

But, if the State contribution is not to be in- 
creased, what prospect is there of diminishing the 
burdens falling on employers and employed? With the 
present contributions, the Fund is not making ends 
meet. The coal stoppage increased the Fund’s “* debt ”’ 
from £7 millions to £21 millions, and, even since the 
coal dispute was ended, the debt has continued to in- 
crease. You might, of course, cut down drastically 
the rates of benefit, as some propose. In our judgment, 
this would be most unwise; it would serve in practice 
to increase the burden of Poor-relief, which has to be 
met out of the most objectionable of all our taxes, local 
rates. We ought rather to look in the opposite direc- 
tion, and try to relieve local rates of some of their 
present burdens. 

That, in a nutshell, is the problem of unemploy- 
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ment insurance on its financial side. How do the 
Blanesburgh Committee deal with it? They simply 
whistle it away. Though unemployment is now over 
1,300,000, and, though it has never fallen much (or 
for any length of time) below the million mark since 
the Armistice, they assume that it will not average 
more than 700,000 in the future. On this basis every- 
thing becomes easy. The Committee propose to main- 
tain in substance the present level of benefits, reducing 
slightly the benefits to single men and to juveniles and 
young persons, and increasing slightly those to married 
men. (Their proposals under this head seem to us 
reasonable, and a smooth passage for these changes will 
certainly be a useful consequence of the unanimity of 
their Report.) On the other hand, they are able to 
relieve employers and employed substantially, without 
embarrassing Mr. Churchill in any way, indeed with 
some relief to him too. Equal contributions from each 
of the three parties of 5d. per adult man (as against 
the 8d., 7d., and 6d. now in vogue), of 8}d. per woman 
(as against 7d., 6d., and 43d.), and similarly reduced 
scales for young persons and juveniles, will, they claim, 
make their scheme “‘ actuarially sound.’’ And, having 
such bounties to bestow, they feel that they can aim 
higher than actuarial soundness; they can afford to 
indulge in the most austere virtue of sound finance. 
There is that debt of £21 millions. ‘‘ The new scheme 
should undoubtedly in the public interest accept the 
burden of liquidating it.’? And so they propose, for 
the discharge of the debt, and, if you please, ‘* to be 
specially earmarked ”’ for the purpose, ‘* a temporary 
addition to the contribution of each of the three parties 
of 1d. per week in respect of adult men (with smaller 
increases for the other classes).’? Thus the growing 
debt is to be infallibly extinguished (for is not that 
extra penny earmarked ?), contributions are to be re- 
duced all round, and benefits are’ to be substantially 
maintained. Such are the attractive results of the 
simple method of dividing unemployment by two! 
Now on what grounds do the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee take this optimistic view of the future course of 
unemployment? Surely, it might be thought, they 
must have good and weighty reasons for an assumption 
so strikingly at variance with the experience of recent 
years, before they proceed to make it the basis of a 
** permanent ”? and “ stable’? scheme. Presumably, 
the innocent might suppose, they must have some con- 
vineing evidence that a great trade revival is on its 
way, that the export trades have overcome their diffi- 
culties, and that industrial peace is now assured. Will 
it be believed that the Committee have not a word to 
say upon such matters, and do not seem to have given 
a moment’s thought to them? Will it be believed that 
the sole basis of the Committee’s estimate for the 
future is the experience of those far-off pre-war days? 
This is the amazing fact. The mental processes of the 
Committee seem to have been as follows. They have 
heard of a phenomenon called the ‘* trade cycle.”’ 
There is a “* periodic alternation of high and low levels 
in industry.’’ This periodicity has ‘‘ been interrupted 
by the War, but there are sufficient data to establish 
the theory, which in itself, is probable, and indeed is 
generally accepted.’’ From this it seems to them to 
follow that if unemployment has been high in the last 
few years, it must be low in the next few years. And 
at this point the Committee felt that the matter was 
one for actuarial calculation :— 
‘“We sought,’”’ they say, ‘‘the assistance of the 
Government Actuary in order to obtain his views as to 


the average percentage of unemployment over a trade 
cycle.”’ 


Sir Alfred Watson gallantly set out to answer the 
conundrum. He dismissed post-war experience on the 
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ground that conditions have been ‘‘ abnormal.’’ Dur- 
ing the war, conditions had, of course, been still more 
abnormal. Therefore, he must fall back on pre-war 
statistics; and pre-war statistics suggested, for the 
classes covered by insurance, an average unemploy- 
ment rate of 44 per cent. You object that conditions 
are not quite the same to-day as they used to be, and 
that unemployment may rule higher now? Quite so. 
Sir Alfred Watson has thought of that point. It will 
be well to make an allowance for post-war conditions. 
So he puts on a margin of 1} per cent., and thus he 
reaches the 6 per cent., and the 700,000. And that is 
absolutely all there is behind the forecast. 

The Blanesburgh Committee are so satisfied with 
this farrago of pseudo-science and irrelevance that they 
propose quite seriously that it should be made the basis 
of legislation which should be introduced forthwith. 
A twinge of common sense makes them concede that, 
with unemployment at its present level, it would be 
unsafe to bring their scheme into actual operation at 
the present moment; but they urge that this should 
not entail 

‘any actual postponement in the initiation of the new 
scheme. While we are satisfied that the scheme with its 
rates of contribution cannot properly come into opera- 
tion until, with a real prospect of continuance, what we 
may call the position of last April is restored, until, that 
is to say, the existing scheme is again more than paying 
its way, we are not without hopes of that point being 
reached within a period that may be measured by months 
rather than by years.” 


Unemployment had fallen at the end of last April 
to just under a million. The marked improvement 
which this figure represented over previous months was 
almost wholly accounted for by the reabsorption of 
coal-miners, a phenomenon manifestly due to’ two 
abnormal and temporary factors; namely (1) the sub- 
sidy, and (2) the desire to build up stocks against the 
impending stoppage. The Committee assume (1) that 
unemployment will drop quickly back to this figure 
(although we have now to reckon with the effects of 
the Eight Hours Act and the damage done by the 
long stoppage), so quickly that no time should be lost 
in *‘ initiating ’’ their scheme, and (2) that when this 
figure has been reached, when, in other words, unem- 
ployment is just below a million, you can take it for 
granted that it will not average more than 700,000 in 
the future. Whenever (to quote their own words) “‘ the 
existing scheme is again more than paying its way ”’ 
they think it safe to cut down its income drastically to a 
level which will only meet expenditure when a further 
800,000 unemployed have been absorbed; and, while 
thus obviously creating a new deficit, they make a 
parade of paying off the existing debt by earmarking 
part of the reduced contributions for this purpose. 
And, in the name of the trade cycle, they call this 
actuarially sound. They do, indeed, add modestly :— 

‘* It is impossible, of course, to predict with absolute 


certainty that the experience anticipated will actually 
occur. Even actuaries are not prophets."’ 


They propose, therefore, that there should be an 
actuarial inquiry into the position of the Fund every 
five years. For our part, we are ready for once to 
assume the réle of a prophet; and we predict—with a 
close approximation to certainty—a colossal deficit at 
the first quinquennial inquiry, if this scheme, or any- 
thing like it, is adopted. 

We have done little more than describe how the 
Committee reason. It is unnecessary, we trust, to 
refute them by arguing the matter at any length. For 
some months, at least, there is good reason to hope 
that unemployment will continue to fall. There is good 
reason to hope that the volume of trade will continue 
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to recover. Opinions will naturally differ as to how far 
and how fast that recovery is likely to go. We take 
a less optimistic view than many appear to do. We 
see no signs of any really big forward move in the 
basic export industries, where most of our unemploy- 
ment is concentrated ; and the shifting of workers from 
one industry to another must be a very gradual pro- 
cess. We are alive to the limitations on trade expansion 
set by monetary conditions, to which Mr. McKenna 
recently referred. But be as optimistic as you reason- 
ably can. It has to be remembered that trade may 
expand considerably while unemployment fails to fall. 
With a longer working day, the coal-mines must 
sell more coal to employ the same number 
of men; and many of the schemes of industrial 
reorganization in contemplation involve as a prominent 
feature an economy of staffs. It is therefore being 
decidedly optimistic—more optimistic than we think is 
justified—to assume that unemployment will fall over 
the next year or two below the million mark. In other 
words, it is being optimistic to assume that the unem- 
ployment scheme will make ends meet without higher 
contributions. 

The Blanesburgh Report is an extreme instance of 
our worst post-war vice; the habit of shirking serious 
problems under cover of not-even-plausible pomposities. 
The prolonged unemployment in the basic industries 
is a serious problem with which we need to grapple. 
The Blanesburgh Committee have reached agreement 
by just pretending that it is not there. 


“ BEYOND THE REACH OF 


OBJECTION OR. CONTROVERSY ”’ 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 


N June 24th, 1926, Lord Eustace Percy met a 
CO) cerutation of educational associations to discuss the 

conditions under which certain denominational 
schools might be ‘“* transferred’? to Local Education 
Authorities. He said, according to the official report, that 
he had receiyed a proposal that “religious instruction 
within the terms of Section 28 of the Act of 1921 [the 
Cowper-Temple clause] should be provided in all Council 
Schools . . . that the Government would be prepared in 
principle to introduce enabling legislation of a permissive 
character . . . there is at present no means by which a 
Local Authority can enter into a statutory undertaking to 
provide such instruction. It is proposed that... the 
Local Authority should be empowered to give such an 
undertaking in respect of all Council Schools as well as of 
all transferred schools. I hope that we may regard this 
proposal as, in a special degree, beyond the reach of 
objection or controversy.” 

The “ statutory undertaking ’”’ to which he referred 
would, of course, be binding not only on the existing 
members of any Education Authority which gave it, but 
also upon their successors. 

On January 6th, 1927, he made clear the meaning 
which he attaches to the term “ religious instruction.”? He 
then said, at Liverpool, ‘‘ There is one form of teaching 

- in which we can all unite—religious instruction based 
on the Bible story. . . . Definite Christian teaching for the 
children of Christian parents is now a recognized and 
regular part of the curriculum of our Council schools— 
definite, not, indeed, in respect of those things that divide 
Christians, but in respect of those things that unite them.” 

We may, then, expect that a short Government Bill 
carrying out this proposal will be introduced in this or 


. 
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the next session, and that an attempt will be made to pass 
it as an ‘* agreed measure.” It will be argued that, since 
nearly all Local Education Authorities now give Cowper- 
Temple religious instruction in the “‘ provided ” schools, 
there can be no objection in principle to a Bill empowering 
any Authority to bind its successors to continue to give it. 
The proposed Bill would, however, in fact introduce an 
enormously important new principle, because it would sub- 
stitute, in the case of all Local Authorities whose pre- 
decessors had once passed the necessary resolution, a 
positive statutory obligation to provide religious instruction 
of the kind required by the Act (as interpreted, if neces- 
sary, by the Courts) for the existing merely negative 
“* Cowper-Temple ” obligation not to use any religious 
catechism or formula “ distinctive of any particular 
denomination.” 

If the proposed Bill becomes law, it is to be expected 
that a large proportion of the existing Local Authorities 
will, in order to secure the transference to them of some of 
the denominational schools, accept the new obligation, on 
behalf of themselves and their successors. For a short time 
the change may make no apparent difference; but friction 
will soon arise from two possible causes. An Authority 
which was willing to give the statutory instruction may be 
succeeded by an Authority which is unwilling to do so; or 
it may be alleged that instruction which purports to satisfy 
the statutory requirement does not do so. Either case 
might come before the Courts, on the complaint either of 
the Board of Education, after receiving a report from its 
inspectors (who would be required to inspect religious in- 
struction), or of aggrieved ratepayers. The situation 
would then arise which arose in 1893, when the School 
Board for London attempted to substitute positive direc- 
tions as to religious instruction for the then existing nega- 
tive direction that such instruction should not be unsuited 
to the capacities of children. But the question would be 
settled not, as it was in London in 1894, by an election, 
but by litigation. 

It will be remembered that the rule laid down from its 
beginning by the London School Board was that “‘ in the 
schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be read, and 
there shall be given such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of morality and religion as are 
suited to the capacities of children.”? In November, 1892. 
the Rev. J. J. Coxhead (a member of the Board) was 
present at a religious lesson given in a Marylebone Infants’ 
school from Luke ii., 48—-where Jesus is found in the temple 
and his mother says : ** Behold thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.’”’ During the lesson an infant was asked 
by the mistress: **‘ What was the name of the father? ” 
and replied ** Joseph’; and the mistress accepted the 
answer. On this, Mr. Coxhead and Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
after carrying a resolution that the word ‘‘ Christian ”’ be 
inserted before “‘ morality and religion ”’ in the rules of 
the Board, contended that the lesson in question, though 
it was obviously, in Lord Eustace Percy’s words, ‘* based 
on the Bible story,’”’ was not ‘‘ Christian,’’ because it was 
inconsistent with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The 
School Board then issued their definitely trinitarian Circular 
to the teachers. 

I was closely concerned with the contest which 
followed, and which, I can assure Lord Eustace, was not 
without its exciting moments. I was a School Board can- 
didate in Hoxton, and the Hoxton electors, in so far as 
I was able to interpret their votes, decided, by an over- 
whelming majority, that the lesson given in 1892 to the 
Marylebone infant was both Biblical and Christian, What 
the House of Lords would have decided, if the proposed 
statute had been in existence, and the case had come before 
them on appeal, I do not know. 
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The London “ Circular ’”? controversy of 1893-4 repre- 
sents, of course, only one type of the problems which would 
arise if the Courts were required to enforce on an unwilling 
popularly elected body a new definition of Biblical Chris. 
tianity. What would happen if a teacher interested in 
biology illustrated a lesson, given to the daughter of a 
fundamentalist Baptist minister, on the first two chapters 
of Genesis, by pictures from Mr. Wells’s *‘ Outline of His- 
tory ’?? What would happen if a branch president of the 
Anti-Socialist Union applied to the Courts for a mandamus 
against a local council (in which a Left-Wing Socialist 
majority had just succeeded a Conservative majority) be- 
cause a young Socialist teacher had given, from the first 
six verses of the fifth chapter of the Epistle of St. James, 
a lesson which, being ‘‘ Bolshevist,’’ was, it would be con- 
tended, not ‘* Christian ’?? Would a lesson comply with 
the statute if it were given, not from the Bible itself, but 
from a ‘* Gospel Story *”? published by the Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul, or by the Unitarian Bookshop? Does 
the Anglo-Catholic party now contain no persistent and 
logical successor of Mr. Athelstan Riley, who would wel- 
come an opportunity of wrecking by litigation the whole 
Cowper-Temple system? 

Lord Eustace may attempt to get over some 
of these difficulties by proposing that all questions 
arising under the statute shall be decided by the Board of 
Education, whose decisions—though not, perhaps, their 
consequences—shall be “ final *? : or he may omit the word 
** Christian,’ and retain the words *‘ based on the Bible ”’ : 
or he may omit the reference to the Bible, and retain the 
word ‘“* Christian ’?: or he may omit both, and confine 
himself to the words “ religious instruction.’? If the 
Speaker allows him, he may try to avoid Parliamentary 
discussion by introducing his new statutory religion merely 
as one of the conditions governing the annual Education 
grants and laid on the table of the House. But I am sure 
that a few minutes’ consideration will convince him that 
any of these expedients would only increase the difficulties 
which must follow an attempt to enforce such a statute on 
an unwilling Local Authority. 

Lord Eustace has probably not had as much experience 
as I have had, of the kind of people who are likely to 
resist the enforcement of his statute. But if he will con- 
sult, not moderate bishops and members of the House of 
Laymen, but a few Conservative election agents, resident 
in industrial towns and villages, he will be told that his 
Bill is likely to stir up strife on a question as to which men 
and women can easily be made to feel strongly. 

I do not wish to defend either the existing practice, or 
the ‘* Cowper-Temple compromise ”’ on which it is founded. 
When every minute of educational time is so important, it 
is saddening to remember that the first three-quarters of an 
hour of every day in almost every ‘* Council ’? Elementary 
School is given to a process which too often corresponds 
to Archbishop Temple’s definition of ‘* teaching at every- 
body’s expense what nobody believes.”? The ‘* com- 
promise ”’ itself is, indeed, becoming every year more un- 
workable, as our knowledge of early religious history and 
literature grows and is popularized, and as the differences 
between the Christian Churches and parties become more 
irreconcilable. Mr. Churchill may some day carry throug! 
his Fascist revolution, and make all things possible; bu 
until that takes place, Lord Eustace Percy is living in th 
heavenly region reserved for the Holy Innocents, if h 
believes that all the inhabitants of England are now, an 
will always remain, peacefully united in the desire that 
new positive definition of ‘‘ religious instruction ”’ shall 
passed by Parliament, interpreted by the Courts, an 
enforced, by fine or imprisonment or supersession, upo 
English elected Local Authorities. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
SHIPYARD WORKER 


HE revival in shipbuilding which synchronized with 
T tie end of the coal dispute was welcome to the areas 

directly concerned as is the first warm day of early 
spring. No one of any judgment expects anything like a 
boom, and a relapse is not at all improbable; none the less, 
it is taken, and probably with justification, as an indica- 
tion that the worst is over. At present the difficulty of 
getting iron and steel is retarding actual construction, but 
as more and more blast-furnaces come into action there 
should be a marked increase in employment at the ship- 
yards. 

At such a time it may be useful to try to look ahead 
and to forecast as well as one can the future of shipyard 
labour in this country. In few industries is it more diffi- 
cult to adjust the supply of labour to the demand, so as 
to satisfy both commercial requirements and the need of 
men for some security of livelihood. In the first place it 
is well known that shipbuilding is more affected by the 
fluctuations of the trade cycle than any other industry, 
except the closely connected iron and steel industry. 
Therefore the first thing to do, even so early in the spring, 
is to remember that summer is followed by winter. In this 
industry, of all industries, adequate provision should be 
made in the good years against the bad years. Unemploy- 
ment insurance needs to be supplemented by personal 
thrift, which should be stimulated as much as possible. 
One doubts if even this is sufficient, and one wonders 
whether the obstacles to a special unemployment insurance 
scheme are really insuperable. But also, whilst we use 
the metaphors of summer and winter, we should deprecate 
any assumption that nothing can be done to moderate the 
violence of the fluctuations; it is probable that they are 
accentuated by the marked individualism of the industry. 

In the second place, whilst it is incumbent upon ali 
industries not to carry a greater number of men than are 
really needed, it is especially so in the case of an industry 
which exposes an unusually large proportion of them to the 
miseries of unemployment. The more men the shipbuild- 
ing industry employs in its busy period, the more men it is 
likely to leave on the dole or on the rates later on. More- 
over, if it employs many men very intermittently instead 
of fewer men more continuously, these men will have less 
opportunity of saving, and they will therefore have smaller 
reserves with which to face bad times. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to doubt that there is a good deal of avoid- 
able discontinuity of employment at the shipyards. Many 
of the craftsmen and practically all the labourers are en- 
gaged by the foremen at the “‘ markets ” in the yards, 
and there is very little attempt to co-ordinate the fluctuat- 
ing requirements of the different firms. There is indeed a 
problem of discontinuous labour in some ways analogous to 
that of the docks, not so severe but far more complex. It 
has received very little study and there has been very little 
experiment. 

Subject to short period oscillations and longer period 
fluctuations, the general trend of shipbuilding in this 
country was steadily and heavily upward during last cen- 
tury. It cannot be assumed that it will be so in this cen- 
tury. So far as vessels of war are concerned it will clearly 
not be so, unless there is a disastrous disappointment of 
the world’s hope of reduction of armaments; and whilst 
industry as a whole will doubtless gain more than an 
equivalent, that does not mean necessarily more building 
of merchant ships. Naval shipbuilding has been estimated 
at about 1S per cent. of all shipbuilding in private yards. 
With regard to merchant ships there is reason to expect 
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that the world’s demand for tonnage will increase again 
when prosperity returns, and especially if there should be 
a peaceful development of the East. But the proportion of 
the world’s shipping built in this country has been declin- 
ing since 1890, and we can no longer count upon supplying 
80 per cent. or even 60 per cent. of the world’s needs. The 
days of rapid expansion seem to be over for the present. 
And that is putting the position very mildly. 

The shipbuilding industry in this country is not likely 
for years to come to be able to support more men than 
before the War. In the last five or six years considerable 
numbers have left the industry; but it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that there are still as many men as in 1918, per- 
haps rather less in one or two crafts, almost certainly more 
labourers. And some men would return if trade improved. 
It requires a great deal of optimism to see commercial 
shipbuilding reaching the 1918 level, still more to imagine 
it passing the 1913 level sufficiently to compensate for the 
shrinkage in naval building. At the same time there are 
more yards than in 1918. All the conditions are present 
in which the employment of large numbers of men might 
be distinctly more intermittent than in the past. The ship- 
building industry could with advantage turn its attention 
to the organization of its labour force so as to reduce 
under-employment to a minimum. For under-employment 
means not only demoralization of men and of homes, but, 
in the conditions of to-day, heavy local rates. And heavy 
rates, we are always being told, are the bane of industry. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
DICTATED PEACE 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


: ‘Wandering between two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born.” 


OR all practical and useful purposes this Parliament 
Fi: dead. This is not only the impression gained in 

the five days’ debate on the Address. Whether it 
has been paralyzed by the coal strike or by the gigantic 
mass of forcibly silenced Government supporters, or by 
the weakness of the two fiercely divided oppositions, or by 
its own inherent lack of energy or intelligence will be 
subjects discussed in future political history. The King’s 
Speech, on its appearance, seemed less a policy than an 
insult. For ‘* the great third year ” of any Parliament, 
with any majority, when all large constructive legislation 
is done, these absurd little paragraphs about Bills con- 
cerning agriculture or the reconstructing of Scottish depart- 
ments read like a rather poor joke. It appeared at first 
that the Government had made up its mind that all that 
was required to convert England into an earthly Paradise 
was to slash at and cripple the trade unions. As the debate 
developed, however, it was obvious that the Government 
had not got a mind to make up. The explanation given 
by the Prime Minister, in one of the forlornest speeches I 
have ever heard from a Prime Minister at the commence- 
ment of any session, was that everyone was so tired they 
could not expect to do anything at all. He held out the 
pleasant prospect of a session allowing (with the Easter 
and Whitsuntide vacations) little more than four months 
of moderate and limited activity; then a long holiday; 
then a last completed session to deal with departmental 
Bills which he hopes will be mainly non-controversial. 
Although it was necessary for the Opposition to protest 
against this abnegation of legislative duty and breach of 
legislative promise, it is quite evident that, as a matter 
of fact, all parties are content with it. The Liberal Party 
wishes for time to gather its distracted forces together and 
desires nothing less than a general election. Labour, en- 
couraged by by-elections, believes that time is on its side; 
and is more content that the Government should do 
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nothing, and be reproached on a thousand platforms for 
doing nothing, than that it should break into any large 
and constructive measures which could be interpreted as 
beneficial to the working people. Moreover, it is very con- 
tent that the Government should bring in a Bill which will 
alienate the trade unions and thus heal the fissure produced 
by the general strike, while at the same time effecting no 
substantial limitation to the political activities of these 
great bodies. 


It is quite obvious to all sane observers of political 
strategy that this middle course is the worst of all three 
possible courses. It could have declared war on these 
unions and with its great majority and an eager House of 
Lords have put them out of action. It could have let them 
alone, called on the shade of Disraeli, and taken credit for 
extraordinary generosity. What it proposes to do is to 
alienate without injuring. There seems indeed to be a com- 
petition in imbecility between the Tory and the Labour 
Parties to give to each other battle-cries for election pur- 
poses. The Labour amendment, demanding the with- 
drawal of all British troops from China, was settled by a 
majority of two only in a half-attended Labour Party meet- 
ing by the Socialist Pacifist-Bolshevik rump of the back 
benches with none of the leaders there. This forced those 
leaders into speeches delivered with obvious disgust in a 
tangle of explanation which was too grotesque even to 
excite anger. If Mr. Baldwin chose to appeal to the 
country on that issue, he could achieve as big a success 
as on the Zinovieff letter, and no one knows this better 
than Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Thomas, and the 
rest. The Tories counter this folly by exhibiting a similar 
folly themselves, and are not likely to appease the members 
of the unions by their explanations that such mild castiga- 
tion and torment as they give them are really designed only 
for their own good. Both the Government and the Opposi- 
tion are led by extraordinarily weak leaders without the 
courage to resist the truculent ranks of their followers 
when they are playing the fool in ‘the Houses of Parliament 
and making noises in the country outside. ‘* Time was 
when brains were out the man would die.”” But now when 
brains are out a discredited Government holds on, hoping 
for something to turn up. Even in the next session—the 
last that can be completed—they are to be occupied with 
purely departmental and in the main non-controversial 
Bills, such as the Factory Bill and Reform of the Poor Law; 
and the encouraging subjects of votes for young women 
(which, if granted, will finally swamp the male electorate), 
and the sticky problem of the reform of the House of 
Lords. 


Meanwhile, each side hopes to mop up the majority of 
the Liberal Party, which to both appears to be moribund, 
and some of whose prominent members are already swim- 
ming with great rapidity from what they believe to be a 
sinking ship. Sir Alfred Mond last week made a bold bid 
for the leadership of the Tory Imperialists. Despite the 
handicap of his rasping, lisping voice, he roused some 
enthusiasm among the Right and excited violent passions 
in the Left by accusing the latter of everywhere neglecting 
the interests of people of our own race and blood. On 
the other hand, the biggest cheer of the week was accorded 
to the ever-popular Captain Wedgwood Benn, when, in 
his desire to salute Cxsar before death and the Chiltern 
Hundreds, he marched up the House to take his seat 
among the comrades. All members are pleased that he 
has been able, not so much to abandon (in his own words) 
the “‘ imperishable principles of Liberalism,”? by becoming 
a Socialist, as to ** view them from a different angle.” 

Incidents have been few. A friend of mine, who was 
in the 1906 Parliament and has since been in America, told 
me that on looking down from the gallery he seemed to 
be looking down on a different universe from that which 
he had known a generation ago. There have been occa- 
sional items of interest. The House was more amused than 
annoyed by Mr. MacDonald’s efforts to steer between the 
Seylla of ** Yes,’ and the Charybdis of ** No ” on China. 
Mr. Thomas, who is said to have had a violent altercation 
with his leader behind the scenes concerning policy, 
rollicked away with that great self-confidence and humour 
whieh has made him a favourite of the House; so secure 
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in the support of his great railway union as to be quite 
indifferent to the glowering looks of non-union pacifists 
behind him, Mr. Lloyd George filled the House with his 
speech on China and held its attention for nearly an hour, 
demonstrating once more that in Parliament personality 
counts more than party. On Friday, on the Liberal rating 
amendment, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, reckoning without 
the passion of this old Parliamentary hand, proceeded to 
sneer and snarl at the little group of Liberals who had 
brought this most vital of all subjects affecting industry to 
discussion. Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech which all 
parties in a scanty House seemed to enjoy, tore him to 
pieces, shook him as a terrier shakes a rat, and finally put 
him over his knee and spanked him soundly. But then a 
man who has once “* drunk delight of battle ”? with Joseph 
Chamberlain is not likely to be disconcerted in action 
against his mediocre, municipally minded son. The Cham- 
berlains indeed seem to have a fatal facility for dodging 
in and out in political reputation, like the man and woman 
in the weather-glass of childhood. Last year in the general 
collapse around Locarno and Geneva, “‘ Sir Austen ’’ was 
supposed to have muddled the whole affair; while Mr. 
Neville, with the help of the more skilled Parliamentary 
experience of Under-Secretary Sir Kingsley Wood, attained 
a mild reputation at the Ministry of Health. This year 
** Mr. Neville,”? having been beaten in the Cabinet, Mr. 
Baldwin alone being with him in resistance to the warfare 
against trades unions, and having acquiesced in the squeez- 
ing out of the long-promised Poor Law reform, has sunk 
into the background; while Sir Austen’s speech on China 
is hailed, and rightly, as a wise and statesmanlike Parlia- 
mentary utterance; and his policy has received a tribute 
of bouquets from every responsible quarter of the House. 
** When Mr. Baldwin goes ”—so has opened for months 
the gossip of the lobbies—if either of the two succeeds him, 
** Sir Austen ” is now the favourite. But there seems no 
reason why Mr. Baldwin should go; his policy of amiable 
do-nothingness being entirely suited to the mind of his 
present followers, unless and until a crash comes. And I 
find that the Tories, however tormented in their constitu- 
encies at present, are relying on three possible factors: a 
revival in trade; universal three-cornered fights; and the 
plunging of the Labour Party into some similar madness 
as that into which their back benches have forced them in 
relation to China to-day. 

I suppose I must note the reappearance of Comrade 
Mosley, emitting all the “* slush ”? from which we suffered 
when he was formerly in the House; with some special 
additions no doubt acquired from the Smethwick election. 
He spoke at great length in the Chinese debate, very little 
on China, but on Newcastle and Fox, the Rhone and the 
Sadne, on Rome, and Cesar, and Churchill, and the Tories, 
and the Gadarene swine. He was playing up to the gallery 
of his less articulate friends. The rapturous cheers with 
which they greeted him were less of approval at epigrams, 
which somehow did not bite, and invective which somehow 
lacked polish and distinction and irony and humour, than 
the letting out of feeling against their own front bench 
which deliberately refused to adopt these noisy futilities. 
Yet he has great wealth, boundless ambition, and a certain 
fluency of speech, which, if he possesses any intelligence be- 
hind it, may yet enable him to play the part of the cuckoo 
in the Labour nest, which he is obviously planning. Mr. 
Hilton Young excited indignation among this group by 
his scornful dismissal of this distressing oration on the 
ground that “‘ as it might apply to any subject which came 
up for debate in this House, so no doubt we shall have 
many opportunities of hearing it in the future.’’ Mr. 
Duff Cooper (who might be defined as the Oswald Mosley 
of the Tory Party), in a speech only marred by its extreme 
length, got home with some shrewd blows on Monday in an 
extraordinarily dismal debate; in which the unfortunate 
Labour Members, or such few as remained to hear it, were 
reminded of their hopeless divisions and after-confessions, 
concerning the general strike. If he would only condense 
his thoughts into reasonable space and somehow escape 
from that aspect of insolence and arrogance which jars 
even upon his own friends whose opinion he is voicing, he 
might regain that reputation which he achieved two years 
ago, and thei subsequently lost, as a “‘ coming man.” 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE pressure of Big Business upon the Government 

will prove the decisive factor, I think, in the framing 

of the trade-union legislation. The industrial leaders 
believe that there is a fair chance of a revival of trade, 
unless the prospect is spoiled by fresh labour unrest. They 
want a year free of trouble. It is well known that both 
Liberal and Conservative industrialists have been warning 
Mr. Baldwin against stirring up a hornets’ nest. Mr. 
Baldwin will certainly listen and obey. Unless I am much 
mistaken, his efforts just now are concentrated upon the 
production of something which will look sufficiently like 
anti-trade-union legislation to soothe his Die-Hards, but 
will be at the same time sufficiently harmless to soothe 
Labour. A definite declaratiqp of the illegality of the 
general strike might pass as a harmless superfluity, but 
there are eminent industrialists who would much rather 
the whole thing was left alone. The cross-currents at the 
moment are interesting. To the legal mind the untidy con- 
dition of trade-union law is an offence, and Sir John Simon’s 
attitude is largely, if not entirely, due to the instinctive 
“ reaction ” of the legal mind. Mr. Runciman, as a busi- 
ness leader, wants it left alone, and I hear that he has left 
Mr. Baldwin in no doubt as to what industry desires. A 
declaration of illegality would embarrass the official 
Labour leaders and rouse the unofficial Left Wingers like 
the sound of a trumpet. Mr. Lloyd George, for reasons 
which may be inferred from his famous “ line ” during 
the general strike, is opposed to any provocative action 
against the trade unions. He is for peace and quiet and 
getting on with the job of industrial recovery. 

* x * 

** Out of these convertites there is much matter to be 
heard and learn’d,’”’ so the melancholy Jaques, and I am 
quite of his opinion. Anyone passing Trafalgar Square last 
Sunday afternoon might “ learn’? much about mob 
management from studying that interesting young con- 
vertite, “‘ Comrade *? Mosley in action, There are no fine 
shades about Comrade Mosley. Your true convertite has 
no use for moderation ; the more violent his conversion the 
more violent his language. Mr. Mosley was protesting his 
new faith over China. No milk and water MacDonaldisms 
for him. Clad in a fair imitation of the garb of the 
proletariat, and gesticulating against a pleasing back- 
ground of yellow banners, this ex-Tory ‘ blood ” loudly 
proclaimed his belief in the wickedness of the Cabinet. 
** They believe that the beating of the drums will drown 
the cries of the miner’s child.”? So Comrade Mosley beat 
the drums of rhetoric as to the manner born. Great will 
be his reward. How will poor Captain Wedgwood Benn 
manage to go one better than this? 

* * x 

The new statue of Joseph Chamberlain in the lobby of 
the House of Commons pleases nobody. These post- 
mortem portraits are rarely satisfactory to those who knew 
the living man. (I’ve no doubt Shakespeare’s relatives 
grumbled at the Stratford bust.) The only exception I can 
think of at the moment is the admirable bronze likeness 
of Kitchener on the Horse Guards Parade. This Chamber- 
lain has been likened to a pale young curate, and whatever 
** Joe”? .was, he emphatically was not a pale young 
curate. I was brought up on “ F, C, G.’s ’? Chamberlain, 
and this mild and yearning respectability is not a bit like 
that. Where is the “* questing nose,’ the vulpine alert- 
ness, the look of readiness to pounce? I do not sym- 
pathize with the complaint that frock coat and trousers 
are out of place in the painfully Gothic surroundings. Who 
can imagine Joe in anything else, and if the sculptor had 
been so misguided as to drape him in a toga, like Dr. 
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Johnson in St. Paul’s, what about the monocle? The 
thing is lifeless, certainly—as lifeless and perfunctory as 
Lord Balfour’s disquisition at the unveiling, and that is 
saying a good deal. 


* * 

I hesitate to accuse a Bishop of imperfect knowledge 
of the Enabling Act. But the Bishop of Norwich, one of 
the two Bishops in the minority against the Revised Prayer 
Book, gives one that impression when he suggests 
that Parliament may accept the non-controversial 
part of the changes and reject the rest. His words 
were : ** Parliament would make no defiant challenge to 
the Church if it asked for the adoption now of only three- 
fourths of the Book, which would. be generally acceptable. 
As for the smaller part of the work to which objections will 
be widely felt, Parliament might urge delay.”” Parliament 
has, of course, no power to pick and choose in that way in 
a measure sent to it by the Church Assembly. It can only 
accept or reject without alteration. If a compromise is 
desired, that is the job of the Church Assembly. Some 
people think that the limitation of the power of Parliament 
in this matter was a mistake, but there it is. The House of 
Commons has so far shown very faint interest in these 
Church measures, and that is a state of things which 
favours the chances of any small but determined band of 
opponents that is out to wreck them. This was shown in the 
matter of the City churches, when, indeed, the measure 
deserved to be wrecked, and it may happen again, to the 
destruction of the Bishops’ handiwork unless there develops 
in the House of Commons a strong wave of feeling in 


favour of the composite book. 
* * * 


In one’s newspaper reading this week there has been 
nothing to compare for interest with the instalments of 
Mr. Churchill’s new war book in the Times. The quality 
of the writing is first rate. I have always thought that 
Mr, Churchill is much more at home with the pen than he 
is on the platform. The most effective things in his 
speeches are the result of careful literary elaboration. In 
natural gifts of oratory other men are his superiors—men 
who could not compete with him for a moment as writers. 
His narrative of the Battle of Jutland seems to me masterly 
in its sombre majesty. This will be, I think, the classic 
piece of prose on the subject. I express no opinion on 
whether he is right in his condemnation of Jellicoe. The 
experts will wrangle over that for generations to come. 
Regarded simply as a fine story, Mr. Churchill’s massive 
paragraphs are likely to endure. This is history in 
the grand manner. He is giving us some most interesting 
revelations. It is strange indeed that we have had to wait 
until now—to take one instance—for the true story of the 
mutiny in the French Army after the disastrous Nivelle 
offensive. We all heard about it vaguely at the time, but 
no one certainly had any conception of its seriousness, and 
only now are we realizing how perilously near we came to 
losing the war on land as well as on sea in the first half 
of 1917. Mr. Churchill gave me a shock at the outset with 
his figures of the French losses in the first German rush 
on Paris. They were colossal. How many people in 
England knew the extent of the catastrophe then? 





A tear of sentimental regret is due to the memory of 
Saint Valentine, who has been ejected from the Calendar 
by the Bishops. The reasons for his expulsion have not 
been disclosed. Perhaps the learned men at Lambeth dis- 
covered something dubious in the origins of his 
sainthood, and so steeled their hearts against this 
ancient member of their own order. In the old belief, it 
was Bishop Valentine who sanctified the mating of the 
birds in February. His commemoration by the human 
laity has nearly died out. On Valentine’s Day in my child- 
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hood the stationers’ shop-windows were gaudy with art- 
lessly vulgar offerings for lovers. No doubt a good old 
custom had become soiled with ignoble use, but it was 
rooted deep in English tradition. With Saint Valentine 
goes Saint Crispin, the saint of cobblers, and the theme of 
a famous burst of patriotic poetry in ‘* Henry V.,” and 
other saints who have been ruthlessly degraded—like Santa 
Claus, who will be remembered though the whole bench 
of Bishops fulminate against him. In lamenting the loss 
of Saint Valentine, I cannot do better than transcribe from 
my old leather-backed Donne the opening of the 
** Epithalamion,”’ containing one of the loveliest lines in 
English verse :— 
‘* Haile Bishop Valentine, whose day this is, 

All the aire is thy Diocis, 

And all the chirping Choristers 

And other birds are thy Parishioners, 

Thou marryest every yeare 
The Lirique Larke, and the grave whispering Dove... ."’ 
* * * 

A few days ago I fished out of a sixpenny box in the 
Charing Cross Road a little book which is now a prized 
possession. This is ‘*‘ Happy Thoughts,” by F. C. Bur- 
nand. It is curious that no publisher has had the happy 
thought of reprinting this delicious specimen of the humour 
of the sixties. I do not say it is so good as another Puncu 
classic, the immortal “‘ Diary of a Nobody,’ but it is cer- 
tainly a minor comic masterpiece. Its charm lies partly 
in its flavour of the age of side-whiskers and crinolines. 
The humour is low-toned and leisurely. Burnand was an 
artist who could build up a creation with many slight and 
cunning touches. We follow with increasing delight the 
mental process of a silly fool who is most delicately 
defined—a would-be intellectual, fatuous and timid, a sort 
of upper middle-class Mr. Pooter." The author of “ Typical 
Developments ”” occupied much the same place in our 
grandparents’ affections as the robuster asses of Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse do in our own. There is real subtlety in the 
self-revelation of the hero; like all good comic characters 
the more he suffers misfortune the more he endears himself 
to us. The book is spun out of the nothings of life, and 
is altogether a happy accident that should not be forgotten. 

* * 


* 

The exhibition of the work of the Swedish sculptor, 
Carl] Milles, at the Tate Gallery is an event comparable in 
interest to the revelation of Mestrovic to the English public. 
Milles is an artist of the heroic mould. He has filled his 
little country with his huge works, the output of twenty 
strenuous years. His achievement is varied and interesting. 
Milles is essentially a romantic seeking through all forms 
the expression of full and significant life. He is in the 
early fifties and is now at the height of his creative energy. 
He has created important memorial sculptures like the 
Sten Sture, on the wooded hill-top of Upsala, or the 
** Sunsinger ”” monument dedicated to the memory of 
Tegnér, the national poet of Sweden, and the author of a 
famous hymn to the sun. Milles’s work includes groups, 
busts, splendid fountains, architectural sculptures, 
alabaster pieces, bronze doors for churches. One is 
reminded of the versatility of the artist workmen of the 
Renaissance. He is at present engaged on a big fountain 
for Gothenburg. The Tate exhibition will include, I hear, 
the model of the statue of Swedenborg, which will be 
erected in London, It shows the mystic kneeling in ecstasy 
as he receives the revelation from on high. 

* *” ” 

The following aphorism from an address in Manchester 
by the historian of the industria] revolution is the most 
suggestive saying I have seen this week: ‘* The form of 
equality which matters most is the right to leisure.” 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SHELTERED AND UNSHELTERED 
PRICE-LEVELS 


Srr,—In your last issue, Mr. Keynes directs attention to 
the relative movements in the levels of sheltered and un- 
sheltered prices in the U.K. during the last two years, and 
shows that the ratio of the first group to the second has 
steadily increased. It may be of interest to supplement that 
analysis by attempting a similar series of calculations for 
the U.S. For that purpose I have made certain minor modi- 
fications on Mr. Keynes’s method in order to arrive at com- 
parable data. Mr. Keynes took (1) the average of the Bureau 
of Labour’s wholesale price index, and the British Board of 
Trade index for his level of unsheltered prices ; and (2) the 
average of the British cost-of-living index and a wages index 
for his sheltered level. He @iso took quarterly averages. 

In the following table, I have substituted monthly figures 
at the end of each quarter for obvious reasons, and since 
there appears to be no index of U.S. wages comparable to the 
corresponding index for the U.K., I have worked out the ratio 
of wholesale to cost-of-living indices in the two countries. 
The U.S. cost-of-living index taken is that quoted by the 
Economist and refers to thirty-two towns. Unfortunately, 
it is not published monthly. With these modifications the 
results seem to be fairly comparable. The ratios of sheltered 
to unsheltered prices in the U.K. cited here are practically 
identical with those calculated by Mr. Keynes. The results 
may be summarized :— 


U.S.A. U.K. U.S.A U.K. 
(1) (2) (8) (4) Ratio Ratio 

Bur. of Cost of B. of T. Cost of of (2) of (4) 

La Living. Living. to (1). to (8). 

June, 1924 ... on 145 169 coo 168 170 eee 117 104 
Sept., 1924 ... ows 149 171 eee 167 176 eee 115 105 
Dec., 1924... ... 157 ce. @ ee 106 
Mar., 1925 ... ove 161 ose 166 175 eee 105 
June, 1925 ... one 157 174 oes 158 178 eee 110 109 
Sept., 1925 ... - 160 eve 155 176 oes 114 
Dec., 1925 ... Ses 156 178 one 152 175 eee 114 115 
Mar., 1926 ... one 152 one 144 168 eee 117 
June, 1926 ... pom 152 175 ace 146 170 eee 115 116 
Sept., 1926 ... a 151 we 151 174 one 115 
Dec., 1926 ... “ 147 (175) =i... 146 175 (119) 120 


The U.S. cost-of-living index for December of last year 
has not yet been published, so that the figure for that month 
is tentative. But it may be evident that for the period since 
the U.K. returned to the Gold Standard, the movement in 
relative price levels to which Mr. Keynes refers has not been 
peculiar to this country. Even granting that the movement 
in the U.S. may have been of less magnitude than that in the 
U.K., does this not affect the statistical part of Mr. Keynes's 
argument?—Yours, &c., 

D. T. JACK. 

3, Cecil Street, Ibrox, Glasgow. 

February 15th, 1927. 


WHITE LEAD 


S1r,—This controversy is, I fear, narrowing upon details 
of little interest for your readers, but for what they show as 
to the way in which the affairs of the International Labour 
Office are conducted. 

M. Thomas would shelter himself under the known high 
character of Sir Claude Hill. Sir Claude Hill was in Siam 
when the meeting was organized. He returned just before 
it was held, and he is in no way responsible that his officials, 
acting no doubt in the best of good faith, allowed themselves 
to be bamboozled by the zinc manufacturers. Further, if the 
invitation card to M. Thomas stated that the meeting was 
held in support of the Geneva Convention, it also stated that 
the use of white lead should be totally prohibited ; this sen- 
tence M. Thomas finds it convenient to ignore. I take it, then, 
that my original assertion is not seriously contested, namely, 
that M. Albert Thomas revived the agitation for the total 
prohibition of white lead by stating at a meeting organized 
by the French and Belgian zinc manufacturers that the draft 
Convention was a step towards total prohibition, and that he 
destroyed the peace which Sir Thomas Legge had negotiated. 
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In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
June 30th, 1925, Mr. Betterton, the Under-Secretary for 
Labour, regretted the lack of success of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organization in controlling some 
of the activities of its officials. May I associate myself with 
this regret? 


Sir Thomas Legge, in your issue of February 5th, says 


that I am ill-advised in attacking the zinc firms, seeing that: 


their paints are harmless. We all know that most zinc paints 
are non-poisonous: that lead paints are poisonous. We all 
know that lead paints are more durable than zinc paints. The 
question at issue is—are there any leadless paints which can 
take the place of lead paints? If not, can the use of lead 
paints be so regulated as to safeguard the painters’ health? 

I have never attacked the zinc firms. They can surely 
organize meetings for the suppression of white lead if they 
like. I have no objection to M. de Sincay being on the same 
platform as M. Albert Thomas. I have every objection to 
M. Albert Thomas being on this platform with M. de Sincay: 
M. Albert Thomas is an international official, and he was in 
duty bound to support and not to transgress the Geneva 
compromise. 

Nevertheless, it is to me nauseating that any group of 
firms should confuse activities which are certainly commer- 
cial with activities which are perhaps humanitarian. But 
perhaps Sir Thomas Legge will find me unduly fastidious.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. JOHN HuGH SMITH. 


London House, New London Street, E.C.3. 
February 15th, 1927. 


MALTHUS AND MR. A, J. ELLISON 


Sir,—It is more than sixty years since I heard a state- 
ment of the contention of Malthus which made a lasting 
impression on my mind. I have thought much on the subject 
since, and no argument against Malthus has seemed to me 
more surprising than one of those most commonly urged, that 
repeated by Mr. Ellison in the words that “ if there had been 
any truth in his theory that population tends to outstrip 
food-supply, England would not have enjoyed one hundred 
and thirty years of prosperity since his time.’’ I would ask 
those who argue in this way whether it is irrelevant to the 
argument to consider the circumstances which in that time 
have led to a vast accumulation of capital in England, the 
wealth which gives England a great call on the produce of 
the most distant parts of the world, the fortunate accident 
that left such vast areas of vacant land in the world awaiting 
cultivation when Malthus wrote, and the way in which the 
demand for food spread population and cultivation over 
those areas with hitherto unexampled rapidity. If Mr. 
Ellison had been a native of China would he have been 
equally satisfied that there is no force in the theory of 


} Malthus? If he thinks so, let him read a recently published 


book, entitled ‘‘ China: The Land of Famine,’’ by Walter H. 
Mallory (American Geographical Society, Special Publica- 
tion, No. 6). He will there find plenty of evidence of various 
ways in which the overcrowding of population tends to in- 
crease the famine and the general death-rate. In the present 
issue of the H1sBERT JOURNAL Professor Gilbert Murray quotes 
a Chinese delegate to the League of Nations, surprised at the 
excitement over the Russian famine, as saying, ‘‘ Thirty 
millions of our people died of famine last year, and nobody 
minded.’’ Can Mr. Ellison imagine himself as growing so 
callous, or in view of such facts remaining so complacent 
over the growth of population? 

To me it has always seemed that the history of popula- 
tion since the beginning of last century instead of affording 
a refutation of Malthus has, when duly examined, furnished 
a convincing confirmation of it and ample justification for 
the increasing attention now devoted to the problem. The 
world, it is true, is not yet full, and the parts that are occu- 
pied not yet so productive as they may be made. But we 
know the rate at which the vacant spaces have been filling 
up in the last few decades and can form an estimate of the 
extent of similar land (not so easy of access) that remains to 
be occupied. We note also that Sir A. D. Hall, in his 
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article on ‘‘ Food and Population ’’ in the EDINBURGH REVIEW 
for October, 1926, estimates (p. 374) that, confining attention 
to Europe (exclusive of Russia), North America, Argentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand, we find that 2.4 acres on the 
average are required for the support of each individual. It 
thus becomes a mere matter of arithmetic to calculate how 
long we can go on providing for an increasing population 
by the mere extension of the cultivated area. Then, too, 
though we know that an indefinite increase in the production 
per acre can be brought about we do not know at what 
cost that can be effected. 

Bearing all these things in mind as well as universally 
known facts of human nature, I am disposed to doubt 
whether we should be content to let things slide or even rely 
on moral restraint as an adequate means of adjustment of 
population to resources. I was accordingly deeply interested 
when I found Sir William Beveridge writing in ECONOMICA, 
Vol. V. (No. 18), p. 21: ‘‘ This underground invention 
of the means of effective birth-control makes an epoch in 
human history. Less important than the greatest human 
inventions of all, such as fire and speech, it is hardly less 
important than any other; it bears for mankind as many 
possibilities, good and evil, as the inventions of steam or 
gunpowder or money or alcohol’ ; and again, in the same 
article (p. 24), with reference to the attainment of the 
‘‘ optimum density ” of population, ‘‘ We are now delivered 
over to the caprice of our inventiveness ; ceasing to be the 
sport of Nature, we are faced by the problem of using for 
good rather than ill the discoveries which we cannot help 
making.’’ It would certainly be wrong to blind ourselves to 
the possibilities of evil, evils economic as well as moral, 
associated with the underground invention referred to, but 
that is no reason for not trying to do what we can to turn 
it to account for good.—Yours, &c., 

Gro. G. CHISHOLM. 

12, Hallhead Road, Edinburgh. 


“ALL BUT HE HAD FLED” 


S1r,—Your censors should be compelled to refer to Mr. 
Fowler’s ‘‘ Modern English Usage.”” From that admirable 
work T take the following passage: ‘‘‘ Whence all but he 
(not him) had fled’ exemplifies in fact the normal modern 
literary use. All but him is used (a) by those who either do 
not know or do not care whether it is right or not—and 
accordingly it is still good colloquial—and (b) by the few who 
being aware that but is originally prepositional, and are 
also proud of the knowledge and willing to air it—and 
accordingly it is still pedantic-literary.”’ 

From which it would appear that Kappa is ‘ modern 
literary * and J. H. P. ‘‘ pedantic-literary.’’ You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. (I humbly hope that no 
purist will be upset by the grammar of the last sentence.)— 
Yours, &c., 

C. W. 


“ ELASTICITY ™ 


Srr,—‘ The ‘ boss word’ is Elasticity... O Kappa, rem 
acu tetigisti! Let us insert it into the Creed, and have done 
with it. ‘‘ I believe in the Holy Elastic Church.”’"—Yours, &c., 

oA. F. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—I am endeavouring to compile a comprehensive 
bibliography of imaginative literature, in any language, 
dealing with capital punishment. 

The work of Hugo, Dickens, Thackeray, Dostoevsky, 
Wilde, Hardy, and Masefield, is, of course, well known in this 
connection, but inquiries will no doubt elicit many valuable 
contributions from unexpected quarters. The help of your 
readers in compiling an adequate bibliography of the death 
penalty in literature will be greatly appreciated.—Yours, &c., 

E. Roy CALVERT, 
Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty, 
23, Charing Cross Road, S.W.1. 
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THE LIFE, ILLNESS, AND DEATH OF DR. NORTH 
By LYTTON STRACHEY. 


OHN NORTH was a man of eminence in his day—a 

prebend of Westminster, Professor of Greek at Cam- 

bridge, Master of Trinity College, and Clerk of the 
King’s Closet : now totally forgotten. Only the curious 
inquirer, chancing on the obscure and absurd memoir of 
him by his admiring younger brother, Roger, catches a 
glimpse of the intense individual existence of this no longer 
distinguished man. In the sight of God, we used to be told, 
a thousand years are as a day; possibly ; but notions of the 
deity are not what they were in the days of King David and 
Sir Isaac Newton; Evolution, the Life Force, and Einstein 
have all intervened ; so that whether the dictum is still one 
to which credence should be attached is a problem that 
must be left to Dr. Whitehead (who has studied the sub- 
ject very carefully) to determine. However that may be, 
for mortal beings the case is different. In their sight (or 
perhaps one should say their blindness) a thousand years 
are too liable to be not as a day but as just nothing. The 
past is almost entirely a blank. The indescribable com- 
plexities, the incalculable extravagances, of a myriad con- 
sciousnesses have vanished for ever. Only by sheer acci- 
dent, when some particular drop from the ocean of empty 
water is slipped under the microscope—only when some 
Roger North happens to write a foolish memoir, which 
happens to survive, and which we happen to open—do 
we perceive for an amazed moment or two the universe 
of serried and violent sensations that lie concealed so per- 
fectly in the transparency of oblivion. 

Born in 1645, the younger son of an impecunious peer, 
John North was one of those good little boys who, in the 
seventeenth century, were invariably destined to Learn- 
ing, the Universities, and the Church. His goodness, his 
diligence, his scrupulosity, were perhaps, it is true, the 
result of a certain ingrained timidity rather than anything 
else; but that could not be helped. Fear is not easily 
exorcised. As an undergraduate at Cambridge the youth 
was still afraid of ghosts in the dark, and slept with the 
bedclothes over his head. ‘* For some time,’’ we are told 
** he lay with his Tutor, who once, coming home, found 
the Scholar in bed with only his Crown visible. The Tutor, 
indiscreetly enough, pulled him by the Hair; whereupon 
the Scholar sunk down, and the Tutor followed, and at 
last, with a great Outcry, the Scholar sprung up, expecting 
to see an enorm Spectre.’? But in spite of such contre- 
temps the young man pursued his studies with exemplary 
industry. He was soon a Fellow of his college and a Doctor 
of Divinity. He continued to work and work; collected a 
vast library; read the Classics until ‘* Greek became 
almost vernacular to him ’’; wrestled with Hebrew, dived 
deep into Logic and Metaphysics, and was even “ a Friend 
to, though no great Scholar in, the Mathematicks.’’ 
Unwilling to waste a moment of time, the Doctor found 
means for turning the most ordinary conversations into 
matter for improvement, but “ he could not be pleased 
with such insipid Pastime as Bowls, or less material Dis- 
course, such as Town Tales, Punning, and the Like.’’ At 
last his fame as a prodigy of learning spread over the land. 
He preached before King Charles II., and the great Duke 
of Lauderdale became his patron. At the early age of 
twenty-seven, his talents and virtues were rewarded by the 
Professorship of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

His talents and virtues were indeed great; but still 
they were informed and dominated by an underlying 
apprehensiveness. Meticulous, in the true sense of the 
word, was the nature of the Doctor. An alarmed exacti- 


tude kept him continually on the stretch. He was in fear 
alike for the state of his soul and for his reputation with 
posterity. He published only one small volume—a com- 
mentary on some of Plato’s Dialogues; all the rest of the 
multitudinous fruits of his labours—notes, sermons, 
treatises, lectures, dissertations—were burnt, by his direc- 
tion, after his death. A small note-book alone survived by 
accident, containing the outline of a great work against 
Socinians, Republics, and Hobbes. But the Doctor had 
taken care to write on the first page of it—‘‘ I beshrew his 
heart, that gathers my opinion from anything he finds 
wrote here.”? Nor was this strange diffidence merely 
literary ; it extended to his person as well. He would never 
allow his portrait to be painted, in spite of the entreaties 
of Sir Peter Lely; ‘‘ and, what was very odd, he would 
not leave the Print in his Bed, where he had lain, remain 
undefaced.”* 

Curiously enough, his appearance seemed to belie his 
character. His complexion was florid, his hair flaxen, and, 
** as some used to jest, his Features were scandalous, as 
showing rather a Madam entravestie than a Book-Worm.” 
At times, indeed, it almost appeared as if his features were 
a truer index to his soul than the course of his life. His 
friends were surprised to see that, among his pupils, he 
‘* affected to refresh himself with the society of the young 
Noblemen,’”? who gathered round him, in fits of laughter, 
‘“‘ like Younglings about old Silenus.”” He was arch, too, 
with the ladies, plying them with raillery. ‘* Of all the 
Beasts of the Field,’? he said, ‘‘ God Almighty thought 
Woman the fittest Companion for Man ”; and the ladies 
were delighted. But unfortunately no corresponding speci- 
men of his jests with the young noblemen has been 
preserved. 

In 1677, when he was thirty-two, his career reached its 
climax, and he was made Master of Trinity. The magnifi- 
cent appointment proved to be his ruin. Faced with the 
governance of the great college over which the omniscient 
Barrow had lately ruled and which the presence of Newton 
still made illustrious, the Doctor’s sense of responsibility, 
of duty, and of inadequacy became almost pathological. 
His days and his nights passed in one ceaseless round of 
devotion, instruction, and administration, reading, writing, 
and abstemiousness. He had no longer any time for the 
young and the fair; no time for a single particle of enjoy- 
ment; no time even for breakfast. His rule was strict 
beyond all measure and precedent. With relentless severity 
he pursued the undergraduates through their exercises and 
punished them for their peccadilloes. His unpopularity 
became intense: he was openly jeered at in the Cloisters, 
and one evening a stone came whizzing through the window 
of the room in the Lodge where he was sitting, and fell 
in the fire at his feet. Nor was he consoled by the friend- 
ship of his equals. The Senior Fellows were infuriated 
by his sour punctilio; a violent feud sprang up; there were 
shocking scenes at the council meetings. ‘* Let me be 
buried in the ante-chapel,’”? exclaimed the Master in his 
desperation, “‘ so that they may trample on me dead as 
they have living.”’ 

And death was always before his eyes; for now a 
settled hypochondria was added to his other miseries, He 
was a prey to constant nightmare. He had little doubt 
that he would perish of the stone, Taking upon himself 
the functions of the Wise Woman, he displayed before 
his embarrassed friends the obvious symptoms of fatal dis- 
order. ‘* Gravel! Red gravel!’ he gasped. In reality 
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his actual weakness lay in quite another direction. One day 
he caught cold, it grew worse, his throat was affected, his 
uvula swelled. The inflammation continued, and before 
Jong the unhappy Doctor became convinced that his uvula 
would have to be cut off. All the physicians of the Univer- 
sity were summoned, and they confessed that the case was 
grave. It was the age of Moliére, and the practitioners of 
Cambridge might well have figured in the ‘‘ Malade 
Imaginaire.”? Their prescriptions were terrific and bizarre : 
drenches, *‘ enough to purge a strong man from off his 
legs,’” accompanied by amber, to be smoked like tobacco 
in pipes, with astringent powders blown into the mouth 
through quills. The Doctor, who, with all his voluminous 
reading, had never heard of Diafoirus, believed every word 
he was told, and carried out the fearful orders with 
elaborate conscientiousness. The result was plain to all; 
in a few weeks his health was completely shattered, and his 
friends, to their amazement, saw him ‘** come helmeted in 
Caps upon Caps, and meagre as one newly crope out of a 
Fever.”? They privately consulted the great Dr. Lower in 
London. He threw up his hands. ‘* I would undertake,” 
he said, *‘ by the smoak of Amber alone, to put the 
soundest Man in the World into Convulsion Fits.”? But it 
was too late to intervene; the treatment was continued, 
while the Doctor struggled on with the duties of his office. 
Two scholars were to be publicly admonished for scandalous 
conduct; the fellows assembled; the youths stood trem- 
bling; the Master appeared. Emaciated, ghastly, in his 
black gown, and with a mountain of caps upon his head, 
the extraordinary creature began a tirade of bitter and 
virulent reproof; when suddenly his left leg swerved be- 
neath him, and he fell in a fit upon the ground. It was 
apoplexy. He was carried to his bed, where the physicians 
clustered round him. The one thing, they declared, that 
was essential was that he should never lose consciousness ; 
if he did he would never regain it; and they therefore 
ordered that a perpetual noise should be made about his 
ears. Whereupon “‘ there was a Consort of Tongs, Fire- 
grate, Wainscote-Drum, and dancing of Curtains and Cur- 
tain Rings, such as would have made a sound Man mad.”’ 
At that moment, old Lady North, the patient’s mother 
and a formidable dowager, appeared upon the scene. She 
silenced the incredible tintinnabulation; she even silenced 
the faculty; and she succeeded in nursing her son back 
from death. 

Yet there were some who averred that it would have 
been better had she never done so. For now the strangest 
of the Doctor’s transformations came upon him. His re- 
covery was not complete: his body was paralyzed on the 
left side; but it was in his mind that the most remarkable 
change had occurred. His fears had left him. His scrupu- 
losity, his diffidence, his seriousness, even his morality—all 
had vanished. He lay on his bed, in reckless levity, pouring 
forth a stream of flippant observations, and naughty 
stories, and improper jokes. While his friends hardly knew 
which way to look, he laughed consumedly, his paralyzed 
features drawn up into a curiously distorted grin. He sent 
for a gay young scholar of the college, Mr. Warren, to sit 
by him and regale him with merry tales and readings from 
light romances, And there was worse still to follow. 
Attacked by epileptic seizures, he declared that the only 
mitigation of his sufferings lay in the continued consump- 
tion of wine. He, who had been so noted for his austerities, 
now tossed off, with wild exhilaration, glass after glass of 
the strongest sherry ; the dry ascetic had become a convert 
to the golden gospel of la dive bouteille. In the depth of 
the night, the studious precincts of the Great Court of 
Trinity were disturbed by peculiar sounds—the high, trium- 
phant, one-sided cackle of the Master, as he lay, with his 
flagon in his hand and young Mr. Warren beside him, 
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absorbed in the abandoned, exuberant fantasies of the Curé 
of Meudon. 

After four years of this strange existence, the Doctor 
died in his sleep. He was buried, as he had directed, in 
the ante-chapel of the college, where, under a small square 
stone, engraved with the initials ‘‘ J. N.,’’ so many singular 
agitations came to their final rest. In his brother Roger’s 
opinion, ‘‘ the Consciousness of a well-spent Life was of 
great service to him,” for otherwise he ‘* might have fallen 
into Melancholy, Dejections, Despair, and Misconstructions 
of Providence.”? And probably Roger was right; con- 
scientiousness is apt, in however devious a manner, to have 
its reward in this world. Whether it also has it in any 
other is another of those questions that must be referred 
to Dr. Whitehead. 


MOW COP 


HE Primitive Methodists are naturally disappointed 

that the opportunity to acquire Mow Cop, the singular 

abrupt hill in Staffordshire where their schism 
began, has been frustrated by the conditions demanded. 
The universal reverence for birthplaces of great men and 
great causes is a commendable trait. It is a recognition of 
the sacred mystery that is in all birth. Here, men say 
when they pay homage to such a spot, a miracle occurred : 
the veil trembled, the spirit of life appeared out of that 
Unknown where it resides, and performed the wonder of 
creation. Not all birthplaces are worthy of honour, but 
assuredly Mow Cop is. The ‘‘ camp-meeting Methodists,” 
or ** Ranters,’’ as the Primitive Methodists were first called, 
revived the perishing spirit of Wesley. He had said: 
‘* Wherever there is an open door, enter in and preach the 
gospel; if it be to two or three, under a hedge or a tree, 
preach the gospel—go out quickly into the streets and 
lanes of the city and bring in hither the poor and the 
maimed and the halt and the blind.’? His followers were 
already beginning to withdraw themselves within the 
respectability of the tabernacle and to shut the door on the 
unregenerate. But the Ranters had a true instinct that 
the tabernacle, however nourishing it might be to holiness, 
was fatal to Wesleyism. 

It was in that spirit of revolt that the phrase ‘* Primi- 
tive Methodist ”’ was first used. The first ‘*‘ camp meeting ” 
was held at the foot of ** Mow ”’ on May 8lst, 1807, but 
it was five years later when, answering an official rebuke 
of his evangelistic methods, one of the Ranters quoted 
those words of Wesley, and exclaimed :— 

‘* Mr. Chairman, if you have deviated from the old 
usages, I have not; I still remain a primitive Methodist! ” 

His supporters recognized in a flash that the true name 
had been found for them. They at once formally adopted 
the style and title of ‘‘ The Society of Primitive 
Methodists.”’ 

A glance at the social condition of England one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago shows how apt to the needs 
of the time were the aggressive methods of the new evan- 
gelists. The working man of those parts was little better 
than a serf. He had practically no schools, no political 
power, no intellectual interests, no outlook beyond the 
mine, the pottery, the mill, the clay-pit, and the field. His 
only relaxation was the crude revelry of the fairs and 
wakes, cock-fighting, pugilism, football, and the public- 
house. The Luddites and the Levellers represented his 
political ideals. During the coal strike of 1810, Durham 
gaol being full, three hundred colliers were imprisoned in 
the stable and stable-yards of the Bishop of Durham. 
Wheaten bread was dear and so bad that the soft, uneat- 
able middle of the loaf had often to be scooped out and 
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thrown away. Meat was too costly for the poor to buy. It 
is recorded that at a meeting where an Abolitionist speaker 
sought to arouse the people’s pity for the American slaves 
by describing their minimum food rations, many cried out, 
** Would we were slaves—they are better off than we 
are! ” 

To such as these, the conventional religion of their 
masters had no attraction. But when men like Hugh 
Bourne and William Clowes, leaders of the Primitive Metho- 
dists, carried among them the visible light of the spirit of 
God, they ‘* heard them gladly.”” These two very different 
men were familiar types of the countryside. Bourne was 
a poor labourer, rugged, austere, shy, and a great reader. 
He would start out early on a Sunday morning with two 
or three hard-boiled eggs and a bit of dry bread in his 
pocket, and tramp sometimes forty or fifty miles on his 
evangelizing work. Clowes was an illiterate potter, very 
handsome, with fine eyes and voice, and considerable social 
gifts. It is easily understandable how the austere morality 
of Bourne and the persuasive personality of Clowes made an 
ideal combination for religious propaganda among a people 
of simple, strong emotions. 

The kind of religion which they spread may not seem 
very admirable in modern eyes, but it gave a higher direc- 
tion to the lives of those who accepted it. It caused men 
to forsake the gutters of materialism and make that 
definite choice of good rather than evil which constitutes 
conversion. Thus dignity and beauty were born at Mow 
Cop, and roses bloomed in the wilderness. 


Horace THoOROGOOD. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


e HE POOL,” by Anthony Bertram, which has just 
been produced at the Everyman Theatre, suffers 
rather obviously from being a dramatized version 

of a novel. The dialogue creates the impression of being 

cut out of a narrative, with the result that the characters 
do not adequately explain themselves. It was difficult even 
to deduce what the author intended by his heroine, a man- 
eater of the slums, who merely appeared, on her merits, 
ridiculously puffed up with conceit. There is some good 
stuff in the play, particularly a scene in which the heroine 
diverts the herd instinct of her admirers away from herself 
on to the man who had seduced her. There is also an 
exciting scene in a garret, of almost Dickensian atrocity. 

Still, Mr. Bertram would be well advised to write directly 

for the stage. All his symbolism of the river continually 

riding through Rotherhithe was conceived for a novel, and 
failed to come off on the stage, although the play was 
mounted and produced with considerable taste by Mr. 

Harold Scott. 


* * * 


The first item of the Film Society’s programme last 
Sunday consisted of two further episodes from the enter- 
taining serial ‘‘ What Happened to Mary,”’ made in 1911. 
These were followed by a “‘ Nature ” film showing the life 
of the Comma Butterfly, and by extracts from a film made 
in Russia in 1917, ‘* Father Sergius,’”’ adapted from a story 
by Tolstoy; in which M. Ivan Mosjoukine, lately seen as 
** Michael Strogoff,’’ takes the chief part. After this came 
a film based on Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘ Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor ’’: this took the view that that famous piece of 
music was inspired by the idea of premature burial, and 
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we were shown a gentleman reading Edgar Allan Poe, fall- 
ing asleep-in his chair, and having a nightmare. As a film 
it was about as commonplace as its source of inspiration, 
The chief item of the afternoon was a French film “ L’In- 
humaine,” directed by M. Marcel L’Herbier. The story of 
this is fantastic and silly : however, the acting and photo- 
graphy are good enough to make a good deal of the film 
fairly amusing, and some of the settings are ingenious, 
notably M. Fernand Léger’s surréaliste machinery in the 
hero’s laboratory, by means of which he brings the heroine 
to life after she has been bitten by a snake placed in her 
bouquet by the jealous Maharajah. 


* * * 


On Friday, February 11th, Mr. John Masefield gave a 
quarter of an hour’s reading of his own poetry from 2L0. 
Mr. Masefield’s voice has a rich, pure quality that comes 
well through the ether, but in expression he seems to model 
himself too much on the ecclesiastical style. He has an 
occasional slight tremolo, and a crushingly solemn delivery, 
which may be in keeping when speaking of the highest 
religious mysteries, but not when telling of the adventures 
of Reynard the Fox. A touch of lightness and a more 
everyday manner here would have made the same solem- 
nity in ** The Passing Strange ”’ more effective and appro- 
priate. Why does Mr. Masefield drop his g’s? This is a 
curious affectation, but perhaps permissible, as the idio- 
syncrasy of a distinguished poet. What is not permissible is 
what the reader of the story of Isaac and Rebekah did, on 
Sunday, February 6th. To introduce an “ r’”’ where it 
does not belong, and to say ‘stor and provender,” 
** Rebekar and Laban,” “‘ and she sore Isaac,’’ is quite 
inexcusable, and should be enough to exclude the offender 
from broadcasting for ever. The reader on Sunday, 
February 13th, was in every way better; he had a pleasant 
voice, and was simple and intelligent in his delivery. 


* * * 


The St. George’s Gallery (George Street, Hanover 
Square) has again a small exhibition of Modern English 
Paintings and Sculpture, which contains a good deal that 
is interesting of the work mostly of younger contemporary 
artists, some of whom have exhibited very little before. 
Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton, for instance, has here some small 
studies of nudes and two large and ambitious figure-com- 
positions which show, in spite of a certain lack of experi- 
ence, enthusiasm and a good sense of design and colour. 
Mr. Robert Bartlett’s work also is interesting. Amongst 
the older hands Mr. Duncan Grant’s two pictures stand out 
from the rest. Both his flower-piece and the portrait 
entitled ‘‘ The Orange Jacket ’’ show his unerring sense of 
colour and the delicious quality of his paint. Mr. Cedric 
Morris’s ** Djara, Tunisia,” a landscape in varying tones of 
white, yellow, and brown, is also a distinguished piece of 
painting. Mr. Mark Gertler shows two or three small and 
very competent paintings; Mr. Edward Wolfe’s ‘‘ Spanish 
Landscape, No. 2,” is attractive in colour. Others who 
exhibit are Mr. Ethelbert White, Mr. Charles Ginner, 
Mr. P. H. Jowett, Messrs. John and Paul Nash, Mr. Gilbert 
Spencer, and there is sculpture by Mr. Henry Moore and 
Miss Gertrude Hermes. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 19.— 


Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, West- 
minster, 11. 


The Annual Play at Grasmere. 
** The Blue Mazurka,”’ at Daly’s. 
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wnday, February 20.— 
Mr. Cyril Bailey on ‘* The Religious Experiences of 
Ancient Rome,’’ at The Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square, 3.30. 
Repertory Players in ‘‘ Chinook,”’ at the Strand. 
onday, February 21.— 
Professor A. Wolf on Spinoza, at the Aristotelian 
Society, University of London Club, Gower Street, 8. 
Zacharewitsch-Sisserman Trio, Grotrian Hall, 8.15. 
esday, February 22.— 
Juan Manen, violin recital, olian Hall, 8. 15. 
Bach Cantata Club Concert at Royal College of 
Music, 8.15. 
The Electra of Sophocles in Greek at the New Theatre, 
Cambridge, 8.15. 
Professor J. G. de Montmorency on “‘ The Custodian 
of Tradition,’? Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.80. 
Mark Raphael, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.80. 
Wednesday, February 23.— 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson on ‘* Syria and Palestine To-day,”’ 
at Denison House, 8 (Tickets from U.D.C., 34, Vic- 
toria Street). 
Mr. F. H. Carr on ‘* Insulin and its Manufacture,’’ at 
Royal Society of Arts, 8 
Professor J. G. Robertson on ‘* Scandinavian Litera- 
ture,”? at King’s College, 5.80. 
Mr. Phillpotts’s ‘‘ The Blue Comet,” at the Court. 
Mr. Louis Golding on ‘* Mount Scopus from Oxford,”’ 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall, 8.30. 
prursday, February 24.— 

Mr. Kingsley Martin on ‘* Psychological Causes of 
War,” at Friends’ House, Euston Road, 8 (Tickets 
from U.D.C., 84, Victoria Street). 

Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert at Queen’s 
Hall, 8. 
Tannhauser at the Old Vic, 7.30. 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s new play, 
at the Playhouse. 
League of Nations’ Model Assembly at The Guild- 
house, Eccleston Square, 8. 
Viscountess Erleigh on Day Nurseries, 
House, Rosslyn Hill, 8. 

iday, February 25.— 
Mr. Arthur Gray on ‘‘ Drayton and Shakespeare,’’ at 
King’s College, 5.80. 
Gluck’s ** Orpheus,”’ on the Wireless. 


‘© The Letter,’’ 


at Studio 


OmMICcRON. 


SEA-GULL 


Lrxe May blossom—in sea valleys; 
Like a happy wraith that sallies 

From the gloom where dead life rallies, 
Shines the gull. 


And the waves and mists of life 
Roll on—dark and rife. 

But out of the tempest strife 
Comes a gleam—the gull. 


Hersert E. PAtmMer. 
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THEATRES. 
ALDWYCH. Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. EVGS., 8.40 (exc. Mon.). 
ESCAPE. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


MATS., TUES., FRI., SAT., 2.30. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
LEON M. LION. 





COMEDY. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. Gerrard 8978-9. 


“THE JOKER.” 


DENNIS EADIE. PHYLLIS TITMUSS. 





COURT THEATRE. *Phone: Sloane 5137. 


WEDNEDAY NEXT, at 8. 


Sloane Square. 
FIRST MATINEE, FEBRUARY 26, at 2.30. 
THE BLUE COMET, 


A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of “The Farmer’s Wife” and “ Yellow Sands”). 





MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 


CRITERION. (Ger. 3844.) 


MARIE TEMPEST 
THE MARQUISE, 
A NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 


At 8.30 prompt. 





DRURY LANE. Gerr. 2588. at 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


Last weeks of ROSE MARIE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


Evgs., 


A Musical Play. 





NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
(FRIDAY, at 5 p.m.) 
THE MACDONA PLAYERS in BERNARD SHAW'S 
MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


(Ger. 4032.) 
MATS., WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 


LYRIC THEATRE, 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 
and EDITH EVANS. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


Nigel Playfair, George Hayes, 








CINEMAS. 





CAPITOL, Haymarket, 8.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. SUNS., 6 te 11. 


Commencing MONDAY NEXT (February 21): 


GLORIA SWANSON “FINE MANNERS.” 
Also “THE OPEN SWITCH.” 


in 





5222. Sunday, 6 & 8.30 


RAMON NOVARRO in BEN 
Seats reserved in advance. 


Daily, 2.30, 8.30. 
HUR. 


TIVOLI. Ger. 


Boek early. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND 


HERE are two opposite schools of political psycho- 

logy. The one holds that political ideas are the 

causes of political action, that beliefs like ‘* The State 
it is I’’ or ‘* Man is born free and everywhere he is in 
chains ”’ or “‘ The greatest good of the greatest number ” 
or ** We must make the world safe for democracy ” have 
determined the course of history. The other school believes 
that occasionally kings, aristocrats, statesmen, and intel- 
lectuals act politically because they believe politically, but 
only a blind and irrational urge of instinct, emotion, 
appetite, and passion enters into the political actions of 
“the people.”” The question raised by these opposite 
theories of history and politics is a difficult one; how im- 
portant it is may be seen in three books which I have read 
lately. 


* * am 


** The Science and Method of Politics,”” by G. E. G. 
Catlin (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.), is a book which I had been 
told that I ought to read. It is an attempt to discover 
whether there is a science of politics which may give us as 
much practical guidance as, say, the science of economics. 
The attempt is a brave one, but the book is disappointing. 
It is clever and full of thought, but the thought 


is always a little muddy. Mr. Catlin is one of 
those writers who treats his reader like a donkey 
with a carrot dangled before his nose. One reads 


on because the important conclusion is dangled before his 
nose : it must, one feels, be announced at the end of this 
chapter, but it never is, and it is still dangling beyond the 
word FINIS. On page 247 of Mr. Catlin’s book I read that 
politics is concerned with conventions, and with the institu- 
tions in which these conventions give themselves body, and 
further that it “‘ is solely concerned with the strength of 
opinions behind the conventions and with their efficiency in 
producing the smooth running of society.”” Here Mr. 
Catlin seems to assume that the most important, if not the 
only, motive power in politics is opinions logically held and 
leading logically to communal action. A large assump- 
tion! Turn from Mr. Catlin to Mr. H. L. Mencken, that 
lively Jeremiah of the land where Mr. Catlin is teaching 
political science. In ‘* Notes on Democracy ” (Cape, 6s.) 
he has written a bitter and amusing diatribe against 
American democracy. Mr. Mencken’s assumptions are the 
antithesis of Mr. Catlin’s. Ideas or opinions, he maintains, 
have no political effect at all upon the people of America, 
the motive power in politics is the emotions of fear, 
acquisitiveness, and sexual desire :— 

‘* Ideas leave them (the American people) unscathed ; 
they are responsive only to emotions, and their emotions 
are all elemental—the emotions, indeed, of tabby-cats 
rather than men. Fear remains the chiefest of them. ... 
Politics under democracy consists almost wholly of the 
discovery, chase, and scotching of bugaboos. The states- 
man becomes, in the last analysis, a mere witch-hunter, 
a glorified smeller and snooper, eternally chanting ‘ Fe, 


Fi, Fo. Fum!’ It has been so in the United States since 
the earliest days.”’ 


* * * 


I do not believe that either individual or communal 
psychology is so simple as Mr. Mencken or Mr. Catlin 
assumes, My belief is confirmed by one of the most inter- 
esting political books that I have read for a long time, 
** Political Myths and Economic Realities,’”? by Francis 
Delaisi (Noel Douglas, 16s.). M. Delaisi’s previous book 
was translated into English under the title ‘ Oil: its 
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POLITICAL DELUSIONS 


Influence on Politics,’”? and is well known. His new work 
is a brilliant analysis of the conditions which caused the 
war and the unfortunate international situation into which 
Europe has drifted since the war. M. Delaisi’s analysis 
rests upon a broad political theory, for which in the first 
part of his book he advances a good deal of historical 
evidence. His theory is that all government depends ulti- 
mately upon support from the governed and upon an 
efficient political system. The support of the governed is 
ultimately obtained only by the growth of a political myth 
in the minds of the vast majority. The myth consists 
largely of political delusions coloured by emotions. The 
Christian myth, the monarchical myth, the democratic 
myth have all in their time served as the basis of efficient 
government. But in every case where government has 
worked with some degree of smoothness, there has been 
some kind of harmony between the myth, the system, and 


social conditions. 
* * * 


M. Delaisi finds that our present misfortunes are largely 
due to a dislocation or discord between the existing myth 
and the system and form which modern society has taken. 
The myth is national and nationalist ; the most important 
parts of the system and of Society are international. M. 
Delaisi insists that the dislocation is really between political 
myth and economic reality. The nineteenth century was 
engaged in forging this terrific creed of the sovereign, 
national State precisely at the moment when science and the 
industrial revolution were forging an economic framework of 
society which is international. ‘* The modern man is truly 
a citizen of the world,’’ but politically he thinks and acts 
as if he were the citizen of an isolated, independent, self- 
supporting, sovereign State, magnificently evolving in the 
centre of an international vacuum. If the inhabitants of 
Upper Tooting were suddenly to be convinced that they 
were all of one blood and one race, being descended from 
the noble Mr. Toots, and therefore that it behoved them to 
conduct the affairs of their sacred borough on the assump- 
tion that the rest of London, Britain, Europe, the Seven 
Seas, the Five Continents, the Two Hemispheres, had for 
them no connection, concern, or indeed existence, you 
would have a microcosm of Europe during the last half 


century. ° 
* * * 


M. Delaisi works out, with great ability and brilliancy, 
the nature and effects of this clash between political 
nationalism and economic internationalism. If the disloca- 
tion between myth and reality continues, the breakdown of 
civilization is inevitable. But M. Delaisi is not entirely 
pessimistic. “ He sees signs that the myth is already begin- 
ning to adjust itself to economic facts, and he shows how 
that adjustment might be consciously accelerated in the 
near future. His conception of political psychology is 
subtler and truer than that of either Mr. Catlin or Mr. 
Mencken. Only in one important point does he seem to 
me to introduce an unnecessary crudity into his theory. 
It is true that myth and delusions play an enormous part 
in political psychology. But I see no reason to assume, as 
he appears to do, that all political beliefs are necessarily 
delusions. There may be no evidence in history that men 
have ever obtained political results by acting rationally, 
but there is no evidence that they could not do so. 


LrEonarD WooLrF. 
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REVIEWS 


MOUNTAINS AND ADVENTURE 
On High Hills, By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. (Methuen. 18s.) 


A yeAR or two before the war Mr. (now Sir Claud) Schuster 
published his charming volume ‘Peaks and Pleasant 
pastures.*” He there described in delightful prose a number 
of expeditions in, so to speak, the middle way of mountain- 
ering, expeditions which reasonably competent amateurs 
with—or even, if they could trust themselves so far, without— 
guides might reckon to lie within their own range. Mr. 
Young’s new book, while, for style and literary quality, it 
should stand on the shelf with Sir Claud Schuster’s, as a 
record of mountaineering achievement, is in a different class. 
For to this author mountaineering is much more than a 
delightful manner of making holiday. To yield full measure 
of satisfaction the essay must be fierce, the issue doubtful, 
the attempt at or near the verge of what is possible. His 
book, therefore, is a record, not merely of mountaineering 
activity, but of sustained and continuous mountaineering 
adventure. 

Now adventure—of a sort—may arise when an incom- 
petent person attempts something, which, easy in itself, is 
difficult to him. This, however, makes but a poor story. 
For the best adventure we need a conflict between men of 
exceptional courage and skill and natural forces of excep- 
tional power. It is this kind of adventure that is painted 
for us in the record of Mr. Young’s astonishing days on high 
mountains. There are great first ascents ; the Weisshorn 
by the route which now bears the author’s name ; the West 
and East (this last a descent) Ridges of the Grandes 
Jorasses ; the Mer de Glace face of the Grépon ; the Brouillard 
Ridge of Mont Blanc ; the terrible south face of the Tasch- 
horn. There are extraordinary combined routes, such as the 
traverse of the Grands Charmoz, Grépon and both peaks of 
the Blaitiére in one day, and the traverse of four peaks of 
Monte Rosa, the Lyskamm and Pollux—a course, which, but 
for faintheartedness in the guide would have been extended 
to Castor and the Breithorn—again in one day. There is the 
great guideless victory on the Nesthorn with George Mallory 
and Donald Robertson, and, hiding its head with proper 
shame among juvenilia, a mad solitary ascent of the Grand 
Cornier. The perpetrator of this last enormity has lived to 
denounce in another work those of us who, on occasions, 
venture upon snow-covered glaciers with less than three on a 
rope ! 

P These adventure stories will, of course, appeal to all 
mountaineers, but they will appeal also to a much wider 
circle. The desperate battle with an ever-impending fate 
upon the whitening wall of the Taschhorn and the heroic 
lead by which Franz Lochmatter saved his party ; Knubel 
calling out his last reserves, invisible and silent, at grips 
with the ‘‘ impossible *’ part of the Grépon face ; Young him- 
self—though here the reader must imagine what the author 
leaves unsaid—restoring the day after Mallory’s fall on the 
Nesthorn ; no one, though he had never seen a mountain, 
could read of these things and not feel a thrill about his 
spine ! 

But it must not be thought that ‘On High Hills," 
because it is a book of adventure, is merely that and nothing 
more. There are in it many memorable word-pictures of 
men: Joseph Knubel ; Rudolph Lochmatter, with the mis- 
fortune of his lost hand ; old Alexander Burgener, ‘‘ his face 
chiselled from a block of burnt oak and his great grizzled 
beard bristling from under a faded orange wool helmet 
against the white glare *’ ; the company of St. Niklaus guides 
on a winter evening; burly old Alois Pollinger ; historic 
little Peter Knubel ; Franz Lochmatter, ‘‘ in whom the come- 
liness of the Italian strain had been something sacrificed in 
order to produce probably the most perfect mountaineer, 
physically and temperamentally, whom the Alps have 
known.”’ From the word-pictures of scenery I take one at 
random :— 

‘* As we halted upon the Col du Passon, there confronted 
us suddenly the cloistered vista of the glacier d’Argentiére, 

a frosted and clouded lake of ice, dipping to its long centre, 

and lifting thé length of its smooth borders against the bases 


of the white meditative peaks enclosing it. And in the slant- 
ing afternoon sunlight the shadows of the Aiguilles were 
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descending and marching upon the glacial surface in armies 
of colours, like the invading Persian host for multitude and 
variety, in wedges, in squares, in crescents, and in columns, 
making the white perspective live with whirling masses of 
shade, violet and lavender and amethyst and gentian, purple 
and blue—all the inadequate names we have to give to such 
effects and interruptions of light. For all I know we never 
came away from the Col du Passon. The shadowy armies 
captured the day ; and they kept it prisoner.” 

, 


There is a splendid zest in these pages./ For Mr. Young, 
however, mountaineering is not an obsession. It is a focus: a 
centre at which enthusiasm is kindled, not to burn there 
alone, but to be carried, still at heat, into the temple of letters 
and into the paths of everyday life. Already in many ways 
he ‘has helped companies of young men to find something of 
what he himself has found in this magnificent and heart- 
cleansing sport. By this book he will help them further, 
and will help also others whom his personality cannot 
directly reach, to live life, not to hoard it ; never to fail a 
comrade, whether on the mountain or in the plain ; and, if 
it be that Fate must strike, to accept the blow without 
repining, undaunted, and serene. 

A. C. Picou. 


VELASQUEZ AND EL GRECO 


The Spanish Journey, By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. Translated by 
J. HOLROYD REECE, (Cape. 2is.) 


THOSE who are acquainted with Dr. Meier-Graefe’s admirable 
study of Van Gogh are liable to some feeling of disappoint- 
ment with this work. Indeed, so much does it fall below the 
high standard of his Van Gogh, that it is a relief to gather 
from the preface that this work is already nearly twenty 
years old, though it has never before been translated into 
English. A comparison of the two books shows how much the 
author has gained in the interval. The qualities which give 
value to all his work are there no doubt ; there is the pas- 
sionate interest in art, the frank abandonment to his own 
reactions, the courage to state these without reserve, the zest 
and fervour of his writing. But in this early work he has not 
yet acquired the power to stand aside from his own moods 
and to analyze what it is in the work of art which causes his 
emotion. The result is that he gives us the idea that he is in 
a state of exalted and tense feeling, but he cannot convey to 
us any vivid sense of what particular qualities in the work 
in question have brought this about. His own emotion gets 
in the way of his transmitting it to others. 

/ The book is a sort of journal of the author’s journey 
through Spain, but the main theme throughout is the com- 
parison of El Greco and Velasquez. The author has not got 
the special qualities for a writer of travels 4 he cannot portray 
a genius loci or give the peculiar flavdurs of the various 
towns he visits. His writing is always too fervid, too 
emotional, too much wanting in humour to enable him to 
carry us along with him and share his impressions, so that 
the matter within which the main theme is developed is 
rather an encumbrance. 

As to the main theme, the translator tells us that the 
journey was undertaken with the express object of studying 
Velasquez in the Prado, because the author regarded him as 
the only begetter of modern art. ‘‘ Such were his intentions, 
but his experience was unexpected. He went to-Spain to 
come in contact with Velasquez, the man, and he found a 
painter with a mean soul; this discovery was a blow as 
severe to our enthusiast as if he had discovered that his own 
father was the maker of false coin. The days in which the 
admiration of Velasquez was as much part of the outfit of a 
man of culture as a well-cut suit of clothes, have passed, but 
it is interesting to remember what many English readers 
have perhaps never realized, that this change is due in no 
small measure to the immense courage of the author of this 
book, who knowingly staked the reputation he was slowly 
making for himself by dethroning Velasquez and placing him 
upon a seat in conformity with his real rank.’’ So that’s that, 
apparently. We certainly cannot complain that the trans- 
lator has any doubts about it. But one doubts if it is quite 
so simple as that. After all, the present writer lives in Eng- 
land, though he occasionally goes to Spain, but until read- 
ing this striking announcement he was totally unaware that 
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Velasquez had been dethroned for twenty years, or even that 
he had a mean soul. Perhaps that is because his admiration 
for Velasquez had never been provided for him like a suit 
of clothes, but sprang from the fact that he had seen his 
pictures. 

Naturally Dr. Meier-Graefe is not quite so simplist as his 
translator, but the whole study is marred by this effort to 
state a case for El Greco against Velasquez. There is really 
no dispute between the two artists, though our author goes 
so far as to imagine for us what Velasquez’s feelings must 
have been. How he knew that Greco had accomplished what 
he, poor man, was too mean of soul to attempt, how he 
worshipped him as a god, but hated him as his greater rival 
and felt him to be like a secret conscience for ever denounc- 
ing to him his own incapacity. This is all very poetical and 
imaginative, but it is also nonsense. There is no doubt that 
Velasquez, who was a very good judge of pictures, admired 
El Greco: he took the trouble to transport many of his works 
from Toledo to the Prado, so that they could be properly seen. 
He may even have thought El Greco a greater artist than 
himself, since Velasquez’s art shows him to have been sin- 
gularly detached and free from all vanity or pretence—the 
result of a mean soul, no doubt. But it is absurd to suppose 
that that would have troubled him. His own genius lay ina 
quite other direction, but it was big enough to need all his 
energies to exploit it as fully as he did. 

Dr. Meier-Graefe discovers that the gravamen of the 
charge against Velasquez lies in the fact that he was “ only 
a portrait painter,” that he ‘‘ forgot the picture for the sake 
of the portrait.’’ This is indeed a strange conclusion. One 
might perhaps say more truthfully that he was a great artist 
who pretended to paint portraits, though fortunately for 
him, perhaps, his sitters never seem to have suspected this. 
If we oppose “ picture *’ to ‘‘ portrait ’’ in this way, we mean 
to imply that in the ‘‘ portrait ’’ strictly pictorial and plastic 
considerations are subordinated to psychological interpreta- 
tion. But, surely, in this sense Velasquez stands acquitted, 
if ever portrait painter did. For no more pure interpreta- 
tions of vision undisturbed by any other considerations ever 
passed as portraits. 

Naturally enough our author is more sympathetic when 
he is praising El Greco than when he is pleading for a con- 
viction against Velasquez. But even here, alas, the pother 
and heat of his emotion get in the way, and either cloud his 
analytical perceptions or confuse his means of expression. 
No clear appreciation of what El Greco did or how he arrived 
at it emerges. And this is particularly tantalizing because 
one does not doubt either the genuineness or the intensity of 
Dr. Meier-Graefe’s reactions. 

ROGER FRY. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Hans Andersen. 
MARY HowITT. 


The True Story of My Life. 
(Routledge, 7s. 6d.) 


THE sense of sudden intimacy which the autobiography of 
a man of note arouses in contemporary readers no doubt 
lent a particular interest to Hans Andersen’s life story when, 
in 1846, it supplemented the collected edition of his works. 
Now, however, when his plays and novels have faded from 
the international horizon, while his tales have been proved 
immortal, the republication of Mary Howitt’s translation of 
1847 finds the interest inverted. All children who retain the 
freedom of unspoilt delight in fairy stories should be care- 
fully guarded from stumbling on this book. A fairy-tale 
needs no author, no hint of an underlying personality with 
faults and foibles. It is part of the exquisite perfection of 
Andersen’s stories that they seem to have taken form spon- 
taneously, complete and unrelated. Through their particular 
incidents and the dress of period and nationality shines the 
word that Kay saw patterned in the Snow Queen’s ice— 
‘* Eternity.’’ If the author must be glimpsed, let him be 
a strange, rare, evanescent being, a half-embodied myth. 
Only one incident in this narrative shows him thus ; 
when, whirled suddenly by a friend into a house, he told 
one brief story to a group of child enthusiasts, and fled. 
Even then, not he but his impulsive friend perceived the 
rightness of it ; Andersen was too egotistic to look objectively 
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on himself at any time. In his own eyes he was the arche. 
type of misjudged, ill-treated genius. His early struggles 
were the war of light on darkness, every criticism was an 
insult, every witticism an offence. Yet, for a penniless youth 
with aspirations, he was remarkably fortunate, never lack. 
ing a financial backer from the time of his arrival in Copen. 
hagen with the ambition to sing in opera. His early life 
might be itself a story ; but the humour and shrewd philo. 
sophy that run through his tales are almost painfully absep} 
from its treatment. He reveals arrogance in the very expres. 
sion of his sufferings, and an innate tendency to Pose 
explains the necessity for his so frequently protesting agains 
the charge of vanity. 

In the light of the autobiography, the fairy-tales, like 
caged birds, can be examined as products of Andersen's 
own experience. Fortunately, their magic defies bars, and 
they escape again to universality. Andersen’s ‘ Life” jg 
a story lacking their transmuting element ; all his personal 
reactions to attack and ridicule in his literary immaturity 


read pettily beside the broad significance of ‘‘ The Ugly 
Duckling.” 


FICTION 
Go She Must! A Novel. By DAvID GARNETT. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 
Shoot! The Notebooks of Serafino Gubbio, Cinematograph 


Operator. By LuiGciI PIRANDELLO. Translated, with a Biblio. 
graphy of the Works of Pirandello, by C. K. ScoTr Mox- 
CRIEFF. (Chatto & Windus. 7s, 6d.) 


‘*Go Sue Must!” is a charming novel, beautifully written, 
and with several exquisite scenes. None of Mr. Garnett’s 
books gives a more vivid sense of the uniqueness, almost the 
strangeness, of his talent. This is because ‘‘ Go She Must!” 
is a novel, not a story, and concerned, not with events strik- 
ing in themselves, but with the accidents of daily life. Exer- 
cised on such material the talent which was so much at home 
in ‘‘ Lady Into Fox ”’ produces effects which, if sometimes odd 
or awkward, are at others more beautiful and at the same 
time enigmatical and teasing than any it has produced be- 
fore. As a whole the book is much inferior to ‘‘ Lady Into 
Fox’’; the characters, explained or indicated instead of 
being revealed in action, are most of them unreal, one or 
two absurdly so. The worst of them is the clergyman who 
thinks that the birds are angels. Improbable to begin with, 
he is never made convincing, and with him Mr. Garnett is 
really humbugging us a little. Grandison and Richard, the 
two young men, are very shadowy, and when they fade away 
little is left in our memory except Anne, who is indeed the 
best character in the book. But soon she fades too ; there 
should be nothing left at all now ; but in reality a good deal 
is left, though it would be difficult to say what. There are 
a few scenes, the scene where the clergyman’s doorstep is 
ploughed up, the love scene between Anne and Grandison in 
the Paris garret, the morning in Avignon. These are beav- 
tiful, with a touch either of innocence which is very like 
sophistication, or of sophistication which is indistinguishable 
from innocence. But what really makes the book remarkable 
is the great number of minute strokes which nobody but 
Mr. Garnett could have imagined ; such as Anne’s fantasy of 
a willow pattern Paris before she sees the actual one—an 
image of the world of imagination whose smallness makes it 
for some reason more magical. It is touches such as these 
that reveal in a book, not on the whole successful, what 
born writer and what a delightful one Mr. Garnett is. Asa 
picture of life, or as a sensuous description of ordinary in 
cidents and things, justified by nothing but its sensuousness, 
‘* Go She Must!’ is not remarkable. Human beings neither 
think nor speak as Mr. Garnett makes them ; and sensuous 
and delightful as some of his scenes are, there are others 
where his pure and natural style carries him on with little to 
describe or to suggest. Yet there are signs in the book of 
greater amplitude of expression than he has shown before, 
and his choice of the novel may yet be justified. 

Pirandello is a very curious writer. He mingles good 


and bad, very good and very bad, bombast and the most 
subtle psychological analysis, naive melodrama, and refined 
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scepticism. Moreover, he never lets us forget the thesis. As 
a work of art, ‘‘ Shoot! ’” is not merely bad, it is impossible. 
It is not so much a novel as the embryo of something which 
in a conceivable future may be born as a novel. But if one 
sets aside the more obvious melodrama, the frequent senti- 
mentality, the impossible, bombastic characters, Nestoroff, 
the cinema star, Gubbio, the operator, who tells the story, 
the ridiculous tiger who is shot to add excitement to an 
idiotic film (in none of which it is possible to believe), then 
one can recognize in peace how penetrating and profound a 
writer Pirandello is. The disintegration of the personality, 
which has fascinated writers like Proust and Mr. Joyce in 
the last decade, he has carried farther than anybody else ; 
his schematic grasp of the personality’s deceptions is more 
complete and profound than theirs, and when he makes the 
most casual observation about them he is masterly. But he 
has carried his analysis past ‘‘ life’’ into metaphysics. It 
is on theoretic knowledge, not on particular observation or 
direct intuition, that his novels and plays are built up. This 
theoretic knowledge is real and impressive, but for some 
reason he does not succeed in rendering it in terms of art. 
He is not content to let his conception reveal itself ; he wants 
to convince us. When he succeeds as an artist it is when 
he takes a single passion, and, knowing logically how 
it will operate, incarnates it in a character. Then he pro- 
duces figures like Cavalena and his wife in this book, who, 
simply because they are so completely incarnations of one 
passion, and therefore so completely within its illusion, with- 
out even the ability to apprehend it, give us a sense, if not 
of reality, of something which runs parallel to it, and makes 
a poignant impression on us. Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s transla- 
tion of Pirandello puts us still farther in his debt. His 
rendering is on the whole exquisitely skilful, but there are 
passages in which the syntax is curiously stiff and involved. 
In the work of a less adroit translator these would not be 
noticeable, but in this volume they are conspicuous when 
they do appear. 
EDWIN Muir. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION 


The Civilization of the South American Indians. 
KARSTEN. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


By RAFAEL 


Tus work really is a treatise on the magic and religion of 
a group of peoples of South America, including among 
them the pre-Columbian Peruvians. Its scope indicates 
the aim of the author. Professor Karsten treats of Body- 
Painting ; Customs relating to Hair and Nails, Head and 
Skin; Ornaments of various sorts; Mutilations ; Spirits ; 
Sacrifice ; Generation and Conception ; Couvade ; Taboo and 
Mana. The main thesis of the author is that all the practices 
described by him are really magical in nature. The objects 
used in these practices possess an intrinsic magical power 
that can be called in to aid men in their various trials and 
needs :— 

“Various customs of the Indians... have for their 
object to increase that spiritual power which the human 
body possesses by nature. A custom of this kind is body- 
painting, which is essentially based on the idea that the red 
or black painting, owing to the magical virtues ascribed to 
the dye itself, will give the body strength and power of 
resistance against evil spirits. Feathers of certain magical 
birds, applied to the body as ‘ ornaments,’ have a similar 
significance, and are even used as direct means of conjura- 
tion, The same may be said of the numerous charms and 
amulets consisting of claws or teeth of animals, fruit, shells, 
seeds, beads, and stones, &c., with which all Indians like to 
adorn themselves. All these ornaments are founded on the 
same principle: an object charged with magical power is 
worn on the body to impart strength to it and to keep off 
evil influences ”’ (p. 378). 

This magical theory rests on another, that of spirits. 
‘* The first obvious conclusion to be drawn (from the inquiry) 
is that, just as the spirits which are believed to have 
animated animals and plants are nothing but human souls 
which have in some way been transmitted to them, so the 
same appears to be the case with the spiritual beings animat- 
ing inorganic nature. A mountain, a rock, a stone, a river, 
a lake, a heavenly body, is not looked upon as endowed with 
an inner life in general in a sense corresponding to an 
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‘ animatistic ’ interpretation of nature worship, nor is there 
any evidence that such a conception ever prevailed. There 
is, according to Indian belief, a real spirit in this object, and 
this spirit, too, strangely enough, appears to be of human 
origin ’’ (p. 373-4). The author thus at one sweep eliminates 
the pre-animistic theorizing that has obscured anthropo- 
logical thought for so many years. ‘‘ ‘ Animatism,’ as de- 
fined by Dr. Marett, in fact, hardly exists at all, except in 
the ‘ incomplete observations ’ of superficial travellers, and, 
as far as I can see, the whole word should be discarded as a 
term of the science of religion’’ (p. 500). That is plain 
speaking. 

Professor Karsten has also dealt a blow at fashionable 
ideas of ‘‘ sacrifice.’’ ‘‘ The current idea of a sacrifice is ‘a 
gift offered to a supernatural being’ ’’ (p. 377). Professor 
Karsten says: ‘‘ As I hope to show... there is a whole 
class of both bloody and unbloody sacrifices and offerings, 
which cannot be explained as ‘gifts’ to a deity in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but are ‘ magical’ in the sense 
that they are regarded as bearers of a mysterious power 
which is transferred to the object of the sacrificial act” 
(p. 377). For instance, the Peruvians sacrificed children to 
the sun, ‘‘in order that the sun may not lose its power.” 
In fact it is becoming clear that ancient sacrifice rested on a 
basis of magical theory, that the dead were brought to life, 
the fertility of the land assured, the health and prosperity 
of the community maintained by means of magical actions 
that depended for their efficacy on the use of Givers of Life. 

Professor Karsten has made a noteworthy contribution 
to anthropological theory, and his results go far to support 
the new views that are gradually becoming accepted by all 
students of early religion. 

W. J. Perry. 


SECURITY 


The Struggle for the Rhine. By HERMANN STEGEMANN. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Information on the Problem of Security (1917-1926). 
WHEELER-BENNETT and F. E. LANGERMANN. 
Unwin. 10s.) 


(Allen & 


By J. W. 
(Allen & 


THESE’ two books should be read together by anyone 
who wishes to understand the problem of international 
‘* security.’’ The first is historical ; written by a German, it 
gives the German view of that struggle for the Rhine which 
has been proceeding for six or more:centuries, and which 
has caused more misery and destruction in Europe than any 
other international question. In the fourteenth century, says 
Herr Stegemann, ‘‘ the struggle for the Rhine now enters into 
the foreground of the European area ; the possession of that 
river becomes the aim of a definite and far-sighted French 
policy.” The Treaty of Westphalia, the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Treaty of Vienna, the Franco-Prussian War are land- 
marks in this struggle. On August 31st, 1870, the voice of 
Bismarck is heard in the German Press saying: ‘‘ What we 
require is greater security for Germany’s frontiers. But this 
increased security can be obtained only by transforming the 
two fortresses which have hitherto menaced us into bulwarks 
of Germany’s defence.’’ The possession of the two bulwarks 
and of Germany’s security is followed by the Great War and 
the Treaty of Versailles. But Herr Hermann Stegemann, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
six, writing in Munich, is still convinced that ‘ the historic 
struggle for the Rhine is still far from being definitely de- 
cided,’’ and apparently that Germany’s security can only be 
won by a return to the conditions which led to the Treaty of 
Versailles ! 

If Herr Stegemann would only reread his own book and 
then read that of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett and Mr. Langermann, 
he might learn a lesson from history. His own book shows 
that both Germany and France have at one time or another 
possessed the Rhine, and in no case has it given ‘‘ security.” 
The other book is a bare record, well documented, of the 
efforts since 1917 to solve the problem of security, not only 
on the Rhine, but in the East of Europe and in the Balkans. 
It ends with the Treaty of Locarno. | The facts and docu- 
ments are set out clearly and concisély, and the man must 
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be very blind who does not learn from them that there is a 
surer and simpler method of obtaining security than that 
which brought France to the Treaty of Frankfurt and Ger- 
many to the Treaty of Versailles. / 


COBBETT REDIVIVUS 


Cottage Economy. By WILLIAM COBBETT. With a Preface by 
G. K, CHESTERTON. (Peter Davies, 3s. 6d.) 


Advice to Young Men. By WILLIAM CoBBETT. With a Preface by 

PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. (Peter Davies. 3s. 6d.) 

Ir is a pleasant result of the return of Cobbett to favour as 
a political figure that we are given these reprints of his two 
most famous non-political books. For Cobbett, having been 
denounced throughout the nineteenth century as a dangerous 
agitator and fomenter of discontent, has now secured his 
position and his title to esteem primarily through the trans- 
parent power and sincerity of his writing, and the charm of 
the opinionated, egotistical personality that pervades it ; and 
although both these books had their obvious place in Cob- 
bett’s political system, and in both the reader will meet at 
times with the most amazing political digressions, arising 
out of any subject from lard to midwives, yet it is the quali- 
ties that have assured Cobbett’s rehabilitation that pre- 
dominate here, and his fierce political hatreds and prejudices 
are in the background. 

‘* Cottage Economy *’ was published in threepenny parts 
in 1821 and 1822, and subsequently in volume form; it was 
designed to show the ordinary cottager how many of the 
necessities of life could be grown, or at least prepared, by 
him on his own land, and so to make him independent of 
shops and the vagaries of employment. Doubtless many cot- 
tagers were benefited by Cobbett’s advice, just as many 
Augustan peasants were doubtless benefited by the Georgics, 
and there is the case of the farmer found by Cobbett in his 
Rural Rides, who replied to compliments on his fine flock of 
turkeys: ‘‘ We owe them entirely to you, sir, for we never 
raised one till we read your ‘ Cottage Economy.’’’ Yet the 
book would hardly be read to-day for its practical value, or 
even for its picture of rural life and customs a hundred years 
ago ; our interest is in the author, his likes and dislikes, his 
conviction that both are infallible, and the way in which he 
tells us so. We find that the great twin agents of evil in 
the peasant’s home are tea and potatoes: the potato, ‘ this 
root of wretchedness,”’ tea, ‘‘ an enfeebler of the frame, an 
engenderer of effeminacy and laziness, a debaucher of youth 
and a maker of misery for old age ’’ ; in place of these sub- 
stitutes the peasant is conjured to return to beer and bread, 
brewed and baked in his own home, for the purchased article 
is poisoned and adulterated, and only a degree better than the 
tea and potatoes. Other commodities, candles, apple-trees, 
shop mustard, are anathematized by Cobbett, but there are 
things that arouse his enthusiasm also ; Mr. Chesterton in 
the preface refers to his love for ‘‘ those two grand survivals 
of a more Christian England, bacon and beer.’’ Cobbett, 
indeed, never considered beer as a subject for encomium, 
and his reflections in the ‘‘ Advice to Young Men ”’ on ‘* those 
pernicious villains of talent who have employed that talent 
in the composition of Bacchanalian songs ’’ can hardly be 
said to exclude Mr. Chesterton himself, but the note of 
panegyric in his references to bacon is unmistakable. ‘* the 
man who cannot live on solid fat bacon, well fed and well 
cured, wants the sweet sauce of labour, or is fit for the 
hospital ’’ ; and the crowning inducement to the peasant to 
build an ice-house is ‘‘ that if the thing fail as an ice-house, 
it will serve all generations to come as a model for a pig- 
bed.” 

The ‘‘ Advice to Young Men and (incidentally) to Young 
Women ”’ was issued in parts in 1829 and 1830, within six 
years of Cobbett’s death. It has been noticed that this work 
was not primarily addressed to the labourer, but to the 
middle classes, particularly to the small shopkeepers and 
farmers, on whose stability and constancy in virtue Cobbett 
relied so greatly for the regeneration of England. The book 
consists of a series of letters advising the Young Man in 
the various functions of his life, especially as Lover, Hus- 
band, Father, and Citizen. Mr. Snowden’s preface highly 
commends the substance of this advice as well worthy of 
attention from the youth of the nation to-day, but again it 
is doubtful whether the book would be read now for the 
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value of its moral precepts. In fact, one would imagine that 
to a reader immune from the fascination of Cobbett’s style 
the book would be quite intolerable, with its colossal egotism, 
its pages of irrelevant autobiography, the violence of its 
dislikes and the superficiality of its philosophy. But whep 
it is read for the sake of its author these qualities form part 
of the charm. The objects of Cobbett’s disfavour are even 
more varied than in ‘‘ Cottage Economy”: vaccination, 
‘this beastly application,” ‘‘ the audacious and merciless 
Malthus (a parson of the Church establishment),’’ ‘* nothing 
can be conceived more dull, more stupid, more the contrary 
of edification and rational amusement, than sitting, sotting, 
over a pot and a glass, sending out smoke from the head, and 
articulating, at intervals, nonsense about all sorts of things,” 
There is a fine account of Cobbett’s meeting with his future 
wife, and the way in which she proved the soundness of his 
judgment, and a still finer one of his relations with another 
young lady, which he introduces to show how easy it is with 
the best intentions to go further than one has intended. 
Most charming of all, perhaps, is the description of the 
female virtues that a prospective husband should look for, 
and the manner in which the real may be distinguished from 
the sham. But certainly it is a book to be read for entertain- 
ment alone. 


KRYLOV 
Krylov’s Fables. Translated into English verse. By BERNARD 
PARES. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Sir BERNARD Pares has followed up his blunt history of 
Russia with an equally blunt translation of Krylov’s fables, 


We are indebted to him for his work, for we are as yet | 


in no danger of being too much acquainted with the Russian 
classics of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Ivan Krylov was born in 1768. His childhood was passed 
in the provinces, but, on his father’s death in 1778, his 
mother took him to St. Petersburg, where he found work 
in Government offices. At twenty he was orphaned, and 
he turned literary hack. Having fallen foul of the censor- 
ship, he abandoned this occupation and spent several years 
of idle wandering. It was only in his fortieth year, in 1809, 
that he began writing fables. From then until 1843, strictly 
limiting himself to his chosen form, he published various 
collections. A sinecure in the Imperial Public Library gave 
him the means and the leisure necessary to so restricted 
and specialized an output. 

Of about two hundred fables, only a very few are adapta- 
tions from AZsop or La Fontaine. There are, indeed, the 
“Crow and Fox,’’ the ‘“‘ Oak and Reed,”’ and the “ Frog 
and Bullock ’’; but Krylov is original and Russian. His 
satire is directed against officialdom, the national evil. In 
“The Ass,"’ for example, he exposes the functionary who 
obtains by clamour an exalted position for which he is 
absurdly unfit. Sometimes he makes no use of his animal 
symbols. In ‘‘ Pop-a-Pop” he inveighs against the inac- 
cessibility of ministers. In the ‘‘ Dainty Spinster ” he tells 
simply of a beauty who scorned all her suitors whilst she 
was young, and was glad, ‘‘ yes, glad indeed,” to marry a 
hopeless cripple in her unattractive middle age. 

In Krylov there are idiomatic felicities. His genius brings 
out the lyric, dramatic, and narrative qualities, of which the 
fable, as a form, is capable. The conversation is often 
delightful—a natural, vague bluster. But the present trans- 
lation, praiseworthy as it is, conveys all this rather faintly 
and monotonously. Once Sir Bernard decided to translate 
Krylov, and, moreover, to translate him into verse, all that 
the English rendering lacks was inevitable. These terse and 
idiomatic fables are extremely difficult to translate, and their 
concision and raciness would have been more fdithfully 
expressed in English prose. If the reader cares more for 
poetry than for fidelity to the original, he will conclude that 
Sir Bernard is, after all, no poet; and if he prefers adherence 
to the Russian he will regret that exigencies of form have 
weakened it. But, obviously, in no case is it possible to 
have both. 

In his preliminary essay, the translator makes one signi- 
ficant remark :— 


““. .. Krylov, like other Russian .. . Conservatives, has a 
far nearer kinship with the substance and manner of English 
thought than with those of any other nation.” 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THe following are some recent travel books: ‘‘ South 
America,’ by E. W. Shanahan (Methuen, 14s.) ; ‘‘ Newfound- 
land,’’ by Don C. Seitz (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ On the 
Edge of the East,’’ by F. Horace Rose (Methuen, 6s.). 

‘* On Music’s Borders,” by Sir Richard Terry (Benn, 15s.), 
is a book of reminiscences and musical criticism by a well- 
known musical critic. 

‘* Labour and Capital in Alliance,”’ by W. Howard Hazell 
(Murray, 3s. 6d.), has a foreword by Mr. Clynes ; its author 
is a large employer and was President of the Federation of 
Master Printers. ‘‘ Politics and the Land,’’ by C. Dampier- 
Whetham (Cambridge University Press, 6s.), summarizes the 
present conditions of agriculture and deals with suggested 
agricultural policies. ‘‘ Bolshevist Russia,’’ by Anton 
Karlgren (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is the result of a careful 
study of Russian conditions by the Professor of Slav at the 
University of Copenhagen. 

‘* Advertisement Writing,’’ by Gilbert Russell (Benn, 
8s. 6d.), is a ‘* guide to the art and practice of copywriting ”’ 
by an expert. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE Beltona records include: ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Glory of the Sea,’’ sung by Howard Fry, baritone 
(7011. 4s. 6d.), and the following 2s. 6d. records: ‘* Love is 
just a Memory ” and “‘ Just a Rose of Killarney,” sung by 
Charles Barry, baritone (1141) ; ‘‘ Down Here ’’ and “ Caro 
mio ben,’’ sung by Molly O’Callaghan, contralto (1139) ; ‘* The 
Peat Fire Flame ’’ and ‘‘ The Road to the Isles,’’ sung by 
Elliot Dobie, bass (1095) ; ‘‘ Londonderry Air "’ and ‘‘ Scottish 
Patrol,” played by Beltona Military Band (1152) ; ‘* Silver 
Tide’? and Mozart’s Minuet and Trio, bell solo by Dick 
Morton (1151) ; ‘‘ She’s still my Baby ” and ‘* Mock the Mock- 
ing Bird,” foxtrots, by the Sutherland Dance Orchestra 
(1149) ; ‘‘ Any Ice To-day, Lady?’ and ‘‘ There’s a Little 
White House,” foxtrots, hy Avenue Dance Orchestra and 
Palm Beach Players (1145). 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
FRIENDLY READERS ACROSS THE SEA 


MONGST the letters I am answering by post to-day is 
Ace from Vancouver, a second from the English Lake 

District, and a third from Frankfurt-on-Main. There is 
an indefinable pleasure in finding that the far-flung readers of 
THE NATION are keenly interested in these weekly notes on 
motoring topics, and that there is so much readiness to accept 
the writer as ‘“‘ A guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

My correspondent in the Far West—a Professor attached 
to the University of Vancouver—holds out the right hand of 
fellowship in a very charming manner, and relying upon 
the bond of unity which unites Owner-Drivers all the world 
over asks if I will have sent out to him immediately one of 
the Super-Sparkers described in this column a few weeks ago. 
I am glad to comply with his request, and gratified to learn 
that we have at least one English invention which my corre- 
spondent has ‘“‘ not yet seen on either an American or 
Canadian automobile.”’ 

The more one sees of this clever device—made by Mr. 
J. A. Brook, of 24, Windsor Chase, John William Street, Hud- 
dersfield—the more one appreciates its usefulness. A dash- 
board fitting that shows at a glance whether all is well with 
the ignition or identifies a sparking plug that is shirking its 
duty, is well worth 25s. So far I have nothing but praise for 
it, and I hope my new-found friend in Vancouver will tell me 
what he thinks about it. 

The letter from Frankfurt revives many happy memories. 
Shortly before the Great War broke out I was invited to meet 
an Austrian commercial magnate at his home in Vienna, and 
join with him in testing a new Austro-Daimler. Amongst 
other hill-climbs in which we indulged was the ascent of the 
Zemmering, and a meal that still lingers in one’s memory 
was the luncheon provided for us at the famous Zemmering 
Hotel, at the head of the zig-zag pass that winds up the 
mountain side. It was a glorious sensation, on leaving 
Vienna, to find a great wide road on which no speed limit 
was imposed, and I remember that although we repeatedly 
saw the speedometer needle register 90 kilometres per hour 
I sat in comfort in an open touring car without an overcoat 
of any kind. 

The sun was so powerful that in the villages through 
which we passed before ascending the mountain the peasants 
seemed to be gasping for breath. 

To reach Vienna I had decided upon a tour through 
Rhineland and down the Blue Danube, and it was quite easy, 
therefore, to make a cali at the Adler Motor Works at Frank- 
furt. In view of the rise of Mr. W. R. Morris—whom I am 
glad to see has secured the Wolseley concern—it is interest- 
ing to recall the fact that the founder of the Adler Works 
also started business as a modest cycle repairer and maker. 
I was just in time to see the Adler light car of 1913 completed, 
and a few weeks later Mr. William Morgan, of Long Acre, 
took me for a run in the first car he received as English 
concessionnaire. It had a zweisitzer body, with the seats 
arranged tandem fashion. To overcome this unsociable 
arrangement Mr. Morgan built a three-seater body—driver 
in front and two passengers behind. 

I have had no communication with the Adler people since 
the War broke out, but a copy of THE NaTION has evidently 
recalled my name and localized my whereabouts, and on the 
desk before me there is a pile of Adler catalogues, printed 
in gay colours, with an illustrated account of the firm’s 
progress. 

My cycling days commenced somewhere round about the 
year 1880, and in the literature sent me from Frankfurt is a 
drawing of the first cycle—with its big wheel in front and 
little wheel behind—built by Heinrich Kleyers, the founder 
of the Adler Company, in that very year. 

To-day the firm are producing one four-cylinder and two 
six-cylinder cars, with open and enclosed coachwork that, 
on paper at any rate, follows very closely our present day 
English designs. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE STAMP COLLECTOR 


HE most distinctive feature of the past year for those 
interested in philately has been the continued popu- 
larity of stamp collecting in spite of what has been 
generally a lean time in commercial circles. Whilst many 
luxury trades have been severely hit owing to the somewhat 
impaired financial resources of a large proportion of those 
who usually have sufficient surplus to devote to such affairs, 
stamp collectors seem to have been able, generally speaking, 
to keep up their collections. 

The number of new issues has been considerable, both 
from the Colonies and in Foreign Countries, and prominent 
members of the Trade state that newly issued stamps are 
still the most popular of all with collectors. This, at first 
sight, may seem to be surprising, as owing to a variety of 
causes the quantity of new emissions seems to be growing 
in snowball-like proportions, and, apart entirely from a 
question of outlay, it is really a difficult task to keep track 
of them all, not to mention the amount of time required to 
keep them properly classified and tabulated. 

One must assume that this popularity of the New Issue, 
and particularly the British Colonial New Issue, is based on 
first, the comparative simplicity of this type of stamp—apart 
from a difference of shade here and there and occasional 
changes of watermark, modern British Colonial stamps are 
quite straightforward ; and secondly, and this is probably the 
most important factor, is the financial aspect. 

British Colonial stamps can be purchased at a slight per- 
centage over face value, and when one considers the increases 
in price of stamps quite recently issued, there is no wonder 
that the temptation to accumulate this class of stamp is 
very strong. 

A few examples are given below :— 


Year Present 
Country. ofissue. Face value. quotation. 
s. d. S & €. 
Malta 1920 10 0 30 0 0 
Malta 1921 10 0 15 0 0 
(Script wmk.) 
Malta ... ide 1922 10 0 10 0 0 
(Self Government) 
Malta 1926 2 0 110 0 
(Postage) 
Malta 1926 2 6 1 00 
(Postage) 
Gibraltar 1924 4 0 3 5 0 
Gibraltar 1924 8 0 1210 0 
Cyprus 1923 10 0 810 0 
Cyprus ee 1923 1 0 0 20 0 0 
St. Kitts-Nevis 1923 s a 
St. Kitts-Nevis 1923 5 0 215 0 
St. Kitts-Nevis 1923 10 0 700 
St. Kitts-Nevis 1923 as 12 0 0 


Many other instances could be quoted, though perhaps 
not so outstanding as the foregoing. 

It may not generally be known, but the United States 
Post Office runs a special department which devotes its atten- 
tion to the supplying of United States stamps to collectors. 
Everything requisitioned, providing it be in stock, is supplied 
to the collector or dealer at face value, and great pains are 
taken to supply only stamps in perfect mint condition with 
accurate ‘‘ centreing ’’—-the latter always a very important 
point with our Transatlantic friends. 

Soviet Russia has also its State Stamp Department, as 
would have been expected ; they, however, do not supply 
stamps at face value, at least not to foreigners, and a com- 
mission of 10 per cent. is charged upon all stamps exported, 
the 10 per cent. being added to the face value. This would 
not appear to be good business, for stamps thus sold to 
philatelists abroad are never likely to be employed in postal 
use, and therefore their sales, after deducting cost of pro- 
duction, represent a net profit. Collectors, however, are not 
willing in most instances to pay this premium, hence the 
lack of attention to modern Soviet Russian stamps accorded 
by collectors at the moment. This is a pity as they are other- 
wise most attractive issues, well and artistically produced, 
with plenty of variety to make them interesting. Indeed, the 
field of Russian stamps and its subsidiary States since 1914 
makes one of the most fascinating studies ; the stamps them- 
selves have much to teach us philatelically, and from the 
historical standpoint it is doubtful whether any group of 
countries can show us such a fascinating array. 

Many shrewd judges have for some years past been 
gradually accumulating collections of modern Russian 
stamps with a view to financial reward. 

PHILATELIST. 
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359, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Cable: Atelaphil, 
Rand, London. 


Telephone : 
Regent 3522. 


February 19, 1927 
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THE STANDARD BY 
WHICH OTHER 


PHILATELIC AUCTIONS 
ARE JUDGED 


Should you have stamps for disposal and are undecided 
as to their worth and the best w ay of selling, you 
should communicate with us. Recently we rez lised 
nearly £4,000 for the stamps of a single country, as 
much as £450 was obtained from a single lot. Record 
prices are always paid by our clients for Rarities, 
General or Specialised Collections in good condition. 


THE VALUE OF 


THE BOND STREET 
AUCTION SERVICE 


to the collector needs no emphasis, for as they are 
seeking the most perfect copies which seldom, if ever, 
reach other markets, and yet are always the main 
feature of the BOND STREET SALES. _ Illustrated 
Catalogues of forthcoming sales will be sent free of 
charge to all interested. 


H R H ARME Philatelic Auctioneer, 

e IX. 9 Expert & Valuer 
Old Bond Street Galleries, 

6, 7 & 8, Old Bond St., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams and Cables :—‘‘ Phistamsel, Piccy, London,”’ 
*Phone :—Gerrard 1623, 































Come, or send, to— 


The Finest Stamp Shop in England 


—and the best anywhere— 

for EVERYTHING in connection with Stamp Collecting. 
I have one of the finest stocks of stamps in the world, 
embracing all issues and countries. Only perfect stamps are 
offered ; all are guaranteed genuine and my prices are always 
reasonable. 

My Shop Window Display is the best advertisement for 
Philately in all London. 

Every Philatelic Requirement Supplied, 


WANTED 
to nurchase—stamps, either singly or in collections. Best 
CASH prices paid. 
D. FIELD, Stamp Expert, 


7, Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
’Phone: Regent 0918. Cables & Telegrams: “‘ Aphielda, London.” 


















STAMPS BOUGHT 


I am a buyer of stamp 
collections and single rare 
stamps. 


High prices paid for any- 
thing suitable. 


F. R. MUIRHEAD, 
61, The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells 
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OLD STAMPS 
BOUGHT 


Turn out your old letters and 
send me the envelopes with 
the stamps on them — they 
may be worth a lot of money! 
Highest cash prices for any- 
thing GOOD in stamps 
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MONEY 


FOR STAMPS 


Wanted to buy for cash and guarantee to 
bay the highest prices for old stamps, also 
Collections and Stamps on Envelopes, Proofis, 
: Essays and Specimen Stamps. 


BRITISH PHILATELIST, SPECIMEN FREE. 
CHAS. NISSEN & CO., LTD., 


63, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
Telephone: Chancery S181. 
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wn NOTICE mn | 
TO READERS 


— 


This week we introduce a new feature ( 
into our columns, a column of notes for i 
those who are interested in Philately. 


The first article, titled ‘The Stam 
Collector,’’ appears on Page 704, and will 

be continued fortnightly. These notes : 
are written by a well informed and _ : 


———>—— 


—— 


collector, and his comments are sure to 
at once full of news and of value to other 
collectors. ! 


Our readers would be well advised to i 
study these notes carefully and to take i 
due notice of the Trade Announcements 
that also appear in our columns. 


When communicating with advertisers H 
be sure to mention | 


The Nation and Athenaeum i 


—— ———— a 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO—SWEDISH MATCH TRUSTS—OTTOMAN RAILWAY. 


FTER the shareholders’ meeting on Tuesday the 
A crinary shares of the Imperial Tobacco Company fell 

to 106s. 6d. At this price cum-dividend and bonus of 
16} per cent. they yield £4 11s. free of tax, or £5 14s. 
gross. The accounts for the year ending October 81st, 
1926, showed a strong liquid position. The Company’s 
capital is £42,809,633, and its surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities is £58,785,236. The reserve fund is 
£6,590,000, as compared with £6,000,000 in the previous 
year, and £12,000,000 prior to the 83} per cent. share bonus 
in 1928. It is obvious that a share bonus might have been 
distributed, but that question must be viewed historically. 
The ordinary capital has been increased from its original 
amount, £2,782,990, to the present figure of £29,951,697 
for the most part by bonus distributions. In 1916 a 
100 per cent. share bonus was distributed, £2,784,499 of 
the reserve being capitalized. In 1918 a 50 per cent. share 
bonus was distributed, £2,786,624 of the reserve being 
capitalized. In 1919 one share for each share held was 
offered to holders at par. In 1920 shareholders were given 
the right to subscribe at £2 each for new shares in the 
proportion of one for every three shares held. In 1928 a 
334 bonus was distributed, £7,439,0389 out of the reserve 
being capitalized. If the Company had taken account (as 
at October 31st) of the bonus shares it received from the 
British American Tobacco it might have been tempted to 
write up its investments, add so much to the reserve, and 
make another bonus distribution. For the time this has 


been deferred. 
- * * 


The suggestion has been made that the Imperial 
Tobacco Company has been losing ground in its trading 
position. That is denied in, the Chairman’s speech. 
The Company was originally formed in 1901 as a combina- 
tion of seventeen English firms to resist an invasion of 
the British markets by the American Tobacco Trust. This 
was completely successful, and an arrangement was later 
made with the American Trust to share export business 
through a new company, the British American Tobacco. 
Originally Imperial Tobacco held about 47 per cent. of 
the home trade; it now holds about 70 per cent. The 
following table will show the steady rise in earnings in 
recent years :— 


Dividend on Dividendon Div. %* on 
Pref. Capital. Ord. Capital. Ord. Capital. 
£852,209 £2,089,105 15 
852,209 3,932,715 173 
852,209 5,990,300 20 
852,209 7,188,407 24% 
852,209 7,188,407 24% 
*Free of tax. 


Year. 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 
1926 


Net Profits. 

£4,137,937 
6,048,677 
7,474,687 
8,884,990 
8,968,355 


Last year the Imperial Tobacco acquired an interest in the 
Ardath Tobacco Company. The income of the Company 
for the current year should be increased by its greater hold- 
ing of British American shares, and: by its substantial 
interest in the Ardath Tobacco Company. Seeing that each 
year the consumption of tobacco in this country increases 
there is surely room for both “‘ combine ”’ and “‘ indepen- 
dent ’? companies to prosper. The domestic consumption 
of tobacco has risen from 88,000,000 lbs. in 1902 to 
107,000,000 Ibs. in 1918, and 188,855,000 Ibs. in 1925. The 
average import value of American tobacco leaf, which is 
now used almost exclusively for tobacco manufacture in 
this country, has fallen from 8s. 1d. per lb. in 1920 to 
1s. 73d. in 1925. There has also been a substantial decline 
in the cost of paper, fuel, and freight. The tobacco duty 
has remained unchanged at 8s. 2d. and 10s. 44d. per lb., 
and so has the price of tobacco and cigarettes. There does 
not appear to be anything inconsistent in these figures with 
the view that the prosperity of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany should be maintained. The Chairman stated that 
sales this year have so far been greater than in the previous 
year. 


In the light of our analysis of Swedish Match shareg 
last week attention may be drawn to the two investment! 
trusts identified with the Swedish Match interests—Kreugeg) 
& Toll Company and the Swedish American Investment) 
Corporation. Kreuger & Toll’s holdings include 160,000) 
shares of Swedish Match and 76,000 common shares of the 
Swedish American Investment (with an option on 76,006 
more). Its other holdings, like those of the Swedish Ameri-|} 
can, are in Grangesberg (iron ore), and in various Swedish) 
industrial, real estate, and bank stocks. The capital of) 
Kreuger & Toll is 28,000,000 kronor in *‘ A ” and “ B” 
shares of 100 kronor. In 1925 it earned 48 per cent. on its) 
capital and paid 25 per cent. in dividends. As its reserves: 
on December 31st, 1925, amounted to 200 per cent. of the 
ordinary capital, there is reasonable ground for expecting, | 
sooner or later, a capital bonus. The Swedish American 
Investment Corporation has a still larger holding of 
Swedish Match shares. This Corporation is capitalized at 
$15,000,000 in participating preferred stock and 800,000) 
shares of common stock of no par value, The preferred 
stock is of 100 dollars par value, is only callable at 150, % 
is entitled to 6} per cent. preferred dividends, and partici- 
pates equally in any dividends in excess of $6.50 on the 
common. When the participating preferred stock was 
issued in December, 1925, actual dividends receivable from 
the Company’s investments amounted to about $5.40 per 
share on the combined preferred and common stocks, but 
as a result chiefly of the increase in the Swedish Match 
dividend, we understand that over $6.50 is now being 
earned. Hence the participating rights may become of 
value in’ the near future. The earnings of these two 
investment trusts (based on actual dividends received) and 
the yields per cent. at the present prices of the shares are 
shown in the following table :— 

Earnings Yield 


per on 
Share. Divs. 


Yield 
on Earn- 
Price. Divs. ings. 


Swedish American 
64% Part. Pref. of 
$100 par ae 63% *64% 

Kreuger & Toll ‘‘A”’ 
or “*‘B” of 100 Kr. £283 25% 43% > @¢ 

*On both classes of stock combined. 
* * * 


For a high yielding debenture stock the following sug- 
gestion may appeal to some trust companies. Next month 
should be published the report of the Ottoman Railway 
from Smyrna to Aidin. We have reason to believe that 
this report will be more encouraging than that for the 
half-year ended June 80th, 1926, when the balance of re- 
ceipts over expenditure was insufficient to meet the interest 
on the first debenture stock. The gross receipts and work- 


ing expenditure compared with those of 1925 were then 
as follows :— 


$1094 £519 6 6% 


8.4% 


Gross 
Receipts. 
£192,802 


Working 
Expenses. 
£130,326 


Balance. 


Half Year ended June 30, 1925 £62,476 


Half Year to Dec. 31, 1925 £228,267 £144,071 £84,196 
Half Year to June, 1926 £162,379 £133,817 £28,562 
There are outstanding £2,268,805 of the 5 per cent. first 
debenture stock and £1,625,692 of the 6 per cent. second 
debenture stock (now receiving 4 per cent.). Interest on 
the first debenture stock absorbs £118,440, or for the half- 
year £56,700. The Company was thus £18,000 short on 
its first debenture interest for the half year ended June 
30th, 1926. The interest on the debenture stock has, how- 
ever, been regularly paid, and at the date of its last 
accounts the Company had a debenture stock interest re- 
serve fund (invested) of £200,981. The bad period last 
year was attributed to general economic depression and the 
increases in taxation. For the last thirty-two weeks to 
February 5th traffic receipts at £48,791 have, however, 
shown an increase of £18,489, or 88 per cent. over those 
of the corresponding period of the previous year. At the 
present price of 66, allowing for accrued interest, the first 
debenture stock returns a flat yield of £7 18s. 9d. 











